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Some Paramount Objectives of Secondary 
Education 


FREDERICK E. BOLTON, DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


mimics OC} chapter in all the history of education has been 
so striking as the development of the secondary 
school. The rise of the universities of the 
middle ages and the Renaissance were of mar- 
ieee velous significance because of the foundations 

laid for the stimulation of research and inves- 
tigation. The establishment of common schools 
Ommmem0:% jn continental Europe, in Scotland, in England 
and in America was romantic because of the heroism dis- 
played by the few ardent souls who saw in them the only 
means of intellectual as well as spiritual salvation. But the 
growth of secondary education has been an adolescent epic 
such as the poet has not yet been able to put into fitting 
words. We usually think of the schoolboy being pushed or 
pulled to school but in reality has it not been the schoolboy 
(and the schoolgirl) who have demanded the school as a 
means of self-revelation, a means of penetrating the great 
mysteries of life, a means of satisfying innate strivings and 
ambitions surging within them? They throng to schools in 
ever-increasing numbers in direct proportion as the school 
helps them to answer some of the great problems of life. 
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Make the school minister to these felt needs and no compul- 
sory education laws will be needed. 

Most of us came into an inheritance of secondary schools 
everywhere present and therefore can scarcely realize the re- 
cency of it all. This year I inquired of a class of seventy 
students in how many cases both of their parents were high 
school graduates: seven responded. I then asked in how 
many cases both parents were college graduates and only 
four could answer in the affirmative. In a generation hence, 
the students whose parents are not high school graduates will 
be scarce and vast numbers will come from homes where 
the parents are college bred. 

While secondary education as a college preparatory func- 
tion antedated by one year the founding of Harvard in 1636, 
it was for long regarded as a purely private affair. We find 
utterances of eminent educational statesmen as late as 1850 
saying that it is all right to maintain elementary education 
at public expense, but to maintain high schools by public 
taxation is undemocratic, un-American, and unconstitutional. 
According to Dr. Harris, former Commissioner of Education 
of the United States, in 1860 there were but 40 free, public 
four-year high schools in the whole United States. (Proc. 
N. E. A. 1901, p. 175.) This statement has been doubted, but 
even with all allowances the fact remains that it is probably 
approximately right. 

In 1873 at the time of the establishment of a department 
of education in the University of Iowa, so few high schools 
had been established that the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education has no statistics regarding them. There were then 
56,640 pupils in private secondary schools. In 1876 there 
were then 22,982 pupils in public high schools and 73,400 in 
private academies. By 1890 there were 367,000 in both pub- 
lic and private secondary schools, nearly 300,000 being in 
public institutions. By 1900 the number was 630,048, that 
is, had practically doubled in the decade. In the next decade 
the number had nearly doubled again, reaching 1,032,461. 
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The decade ending in 1920 witnessed a doubling again 
(2,041,308). There are now nearly six times as many high 
schools and nine times as many high school pupils as in 1890. 
More than a new high school a day counting Saturdays, Sun- 
days and holidays has been added every year since 1890. 

In 1922, in the United States as a whole, of every one hun- 
dred children who started in the first grade of the public 
schools, 32 entered the first year of high school; 23 the 10th 
grade; 17 the eleventh grade; and 13 of the 100 remained 
to graduate from the four-year high school. That is a much 
better story than a decade and a half ago when less than 
2 per cent as many were in the last year of high school 
as in the first primary grade. To be even more specific, 
in 1904, according to the report of the Commissioner of 
Education, there were 22 million boys and girls of school 
age. Of those 22 millions, 70 per cent had their names 
inscribed on the school registers and of the 70 per cent 
whose names were on the school registers, about 70 per 
cent were in actual attendance between 80 and 90 days in 
a year. In round numbers, 50 per cent only were receiving 
between 80 and 90 days of schooling. The statistics of distri- 
bution tells even a more striking story. Of the 22 millions in 
the public schools, there were in the first grade, 5,100,000; in 
the second grade, 2,900,000; in the third grade, 2,400,000; 
in the fourth grade, 2,100,000; in the fifth grade, 1,200,000; in 
the sixth grade, 700,000; in the seventh grade, 400,000; in the 
eighth grade, 343,000; in the ninth grade, 247,000; in the 
tenth grade, 147,000; in the eleventh grade, 100,000; and 
in the twelfth grade, 70,000. The present-day story is going 
to be eclipsed, and is being eclipsed here and there. In the 
State of Washington 38,000 children enter the first grade, 
25,000 finish the eighth, and 20,000 enter the high school and 
nearly 7,000 finish the high school course annually. That is, 
nearly one in five of these who start in the first grade finishes 
the high school course. In the city of Seattle, in June 1921, 
2,000 boys and girls finished the eighth grade: in September 
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between 90 and 95 per cent of them were found in the seven 
local high schools. In June of the same year 1400 boys and 
girls were graduated from the high schools. (In 1924 over 
1600.) In September more than 65 per cent were in some uni- 
versity, college or normal school. Ten per cent more of the 
same number will be found in some higher institution of learn- 
ing within four years of graduation, making a total of approx- 
imately 75 per cent of all graduated from the high schools 
going to college. The City of Seattle today has a population 
of about 400,000 and in its nine high schools are over 12,000 
pupils. The City of Milwaukee in 1890 with a population of 
about 200,000 had one high school with 617 pupils. Today 
with a little more than double the population it has over 
12,000 pupils in its eight high schools. 

This growth has brought many perplexing problems. The 
very success may spell disaster to the schools. Buildings have 
become outgrown, classes so overgrown that the personal 
touch that was received with Mark Hopkins at one end of a 
log and an eager pupil at the other is no longer possible. In 
freshmen classes in college, which are a part of the secondary 
school problem, this is exaggerated. We hear of freshmen 
classes containing 200, 400, 700, 800, even 1500 students in 
one class! I have asked freshmen who were failing who their 
teachers were and some have actually said: “I don’t know 
their names!” 

We must have more buildings, more equipment, more teach- 
ers and better ones or the results of education are liable to 
be so meagre that the taxpayer will say that they are not 
worth while and the revenues will be still more reduced. With 
the vast armies of adolescents thronging our high schools we 
must answer the question, “Are we giving them something 
worth while? Can we compensate their large amount of time 
and the expenditure of the taxpayer’s money?” Unless we 
can, the schools are not justified. To know how to occupy 
profitably every individual of this vast, heterogeneous throng 
is our chief problem of the high school. 
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The secondary school should subserve many different spe- 
cific functions, a few only of which will be mentioned. In the 
first place, the secondary school covers a period of peculiar 
development in the life of the individual. This fact renders 
a differentiation from the elementary schools and from the 
higher schools absolutely necessary. It necessitates different 
methods of teaching, different methods of study and different 
methods of moral discipline. 

In this country formal secondary education has not been 
well adjusted to the stage of development of the pupils. Sec- 
ondary education should be synchronous with adolescence, a 
principle which has been recognized in theory and in prac- 
tice in Europe for several centuries. In fact, America is the 
only great country in the world which has not organized its 
secondary education on that basis. The junior high school 
and the junior college are appearing as attempts to remedy 
the existing defects. 

Secondary education should cover the period of youth 
rather than that of childhood or of adult years. To continue 
the child too long in the elementary school environment and 
under elementary school methods of teaching and discipline is 
an injustice to the child. Hence, as nearly as possible with 
the advent of the period of youth, the child should be trans- 
ferred to a new school environment. The transfer should be 
gradual and does not necessitate an absolute transfer to a 
different building. Again, with the close of the period of 
youth, when the youth has arrived at an age of discretion 
and maturer judgment, he should then be transferred to the 
college or university atmosphere. Such a conception demands 
that the specific high school work should be begun from one 
to two years earlier than it ordinarily is begun, also in a 
large number of cases the secondary school regime should be 
continued for a year or two longer than in our present high 
schools; that is, the high school should occupy the years be- 
tween about twelve and twenty. This is not by any means 
a wholly imaginative organization. In our best schools we 
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already have the junior high school reaching down into the 
grammar school through the introduction of high school 
subjects a year or two earlier, and the development of a more 
suitable type of discipline. Many of the large city high 
schools are continuing post-graduate studies and by this 
means are duplicating one or two years of college work. This 
is the junior college. Few of the schools which have entered 
upon this work have even taken a backward step. It has been 
found to meet a decided need. ' From an extended investiga- 
tion recently pursued I am convinced that the best secondary 
school men in the country are wholly in sympathy with the 
extension of the high school work in the larger schools. 

The junior high school should be different from the ele- 
mentary school in fact as well as in name. It should give a 
new and broadened intellectual outlook; it must give voca- 
tional guidance and samplings; and above all, it must furnish 
new social stimuli and opportunity for an induction into citi- 
zenship. This last must be secured through a type of organ- 
ization, discipline and civic contacts such as are not possible 
in the elementary school. 

While the junior high school should furnish vocational guid- 
ance, education and experience, its primary function is not 
to train for immediate gainful industrial jobs. The special- 
ized knowledge, technique and skill to be used in life’s voca- 
tions should be acquired much later. In fact, the real success 
of the junior high school will be inversely proportional to the 
number who go immediately into gainful occupations. One 
of the chief businesses of the junior high school is to keep 
boys and girls from going into the industries during the 
period of immaturity. The more who go into the senior high 
school the more efficient the junior high school. 

The term “junior college” is a misnomer. The institution 
designated belongs to the period of secondary education. 
Every other country in the world includes in secondary educa- 
tion about two or three years below our ordinary high school 
and a couple of years above. The real junior college is not 
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the entirely detached institution which could not exist as a 
four-year college and became abbreviated by depopulation in 
the last two years. The real junior college is of the Cali- 
fornia type which has naturally grown up from the old line 
high school because people have become conscious that adoles- 
cents could be more advantageously trained at home than in 
remote centers. 

The development of junior colleges as an extension of pub- 
lic high schools has gained considerable momentum but the 
curriculum seemingly has not been given adequate considera- 
tion. In many places the chief aim seems to have been to 
maintain a junior college just so as to appear progressive. In 
a study carried on by the writer recently a large number of 
principals of junior colleges indicated the subjects which 
should be included in the junior college curriculum. The ma- 
jority of answers showed that they were thinking entirely of 
institutions paralleling exactly the first two years of the old- 
time college. It is very questionable whether that should be 
the objective. Should there not be a radical departure in the 
curricula of junior colleges? Should these institutions not 
stand in much the same relation to present organizations that 
the rapidly developing night schools do? If they can give 
successfully certain work which may be allowed college credit, 
well and good. If these public junior colleges are to be sup- 
ported by the taxation of all, then they must be broad enough 
in scope to offer something readily desired by all and not be 
limited to a few selected classes. 

One of the most important results to be desired in high 
school and college development is to induce as many pupils as 
possible to attend, and to hold them there as long as possible. 
This, of course, should carry with it the corollary that while 
there, they should be given the most advantageous training 
possible suited to their individual capacities and needs. 

To take the means of higher education to the people is 
one way of insuring its attractiveness. That people will take 
greater advantage of higher education the nearer it is brought 
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to them is easy of demonstration. Comparatively few receive 
high school training unless the high school is practically at 
their doors. Relatively few go from strictly rural districts 
to the village high schools. The small city with the same 
population as a given rural area sends probably ten times as 
many as the country. 

An object lesson in the advantage of taking the high school 
to the pupils came to notice in Milwaukee. In 1890 the popu- 
lation of the city was about 200,000. But one high school was 
maintained. It had an enrollment of 617 pupils. During 
the next two decades two more high schools were built in the 
centers of two of the largest residence districts. By 1900 
all three were overcrowded. The total enrollment was 1844, 
an increase of over 200%. The population of the city had 
increased, to be sure, but only 85,000 or 42%. The growth 
of the normal schools in Wisconsin illustrates the same fact. 
A bitter fight was waged against building the schools at 
Stevens Point and Superior. People said, “The buildings will 
be empty, monuments to unwise legislators!’”’ As soon as they 
were finished and equipped they were overflowing, though 
in relatively sparsely settled regions of the state. It has been 
argued that teachers will not go to the normal schools to 
prepare for teaching in country schools, but again in Wis- 
consin where they have established several county normals 
each one is crowded to its utmost capacity as soon as its 
doors swing open. Recent studies in high school attendance 
show that in a given city the nearer the pupil to the high 
school the greater the probability of attending. 

College and university populations are also largely local. 
This might be expected in state institutions but institutions 
seemingly national or even international draw their popula- 
tion from largely restricted areas. This the writer found 
true recently in studying denominational colleges, state uni- 
versities and independent endowed institutions. The small 
colleges of a given state draw the bulk of their students from” 
a radius of twenty-five or thirty miles and even the state 
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universities draw fully half their students from the county 
in which the university is located and the counties bordering 
that one. Oftentimes, as in the University of Washington, 
more than half the students reside in the city which is the 
seat of the university. In the comparatively recent year 
selected, of Harvard’s 5656 students 3954 were residents of 
the six New England states and New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. In fact, only 228 came from Pennsylvania, 528 
from New York while 2571 resided in Massachusetts and 
doubtless the majority of these lived in Cambridge, Boston 
and environs. Similar statistics were found true of Yale. 
Of the 3267 Yale students 1130 came from Connecticut alone 
and 2321 from the foregoing group of states and only 867 
from all the remaining United States and 79 from foreign 
countries. At the same time Harvard had only 1486 students 
from the thirty-nine states outside the above group and 216 
from foreign lands. 

May not the larger municipalities provide a part or all of 
the collegiate courses, leaving the great universities freer to 
care for the strictly university work? The first two years of 
college and university work are confessedly a part of sec- 
ondary education. The boys and girls are of secondary school 
age and must be dealt with by secondary school methods, no 
matter where they are. Colleges there will always need to 
be. Only the larger cities can maintain extended high schools, 
and religious motives will always, or for some time, cause 
many to attend the denominational colleges. Some who now 
go away to college because it is near will go to the nearest 
city high school. The development of municipal colleges, uni- 
versities and normal schools all illustrate how rapidly this 
idea is spreading. 

One of the gravest problems in secondary education is that 
of the rural high school. At the present time of all the public 
high schools in the United States only 2,060 schools are in 
towns with a population of 2500 or more, while 14,266 schools 
are in towns having a population of 2500 or less. About half 
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of all high school pupils are in the rural high schools. Ideally 
the village high school might offer the most unique opportunity 
conceivable in all public education. The simple environment, 
the intimate knowledge of the school by the patrons, the 
opportunity to utilize the community interests in connection 
with the school, the richness of opportunity to develop indi- 
vidual initiative as compared with the unwieldy city. high 
school, all make the problem remarkably attractive. But a 
survey of the actual conditions compared with the possibilities 
makes one depressed. Note the frequency of poor buildings, 
the unattractive and inadequate grounds, the meager libraries 
and laboratories. Above all, is the saddening teacher prob- 
lem. It is to these schools that the fresh college graduates, 
some professionally trained, more not, are annually sent to 
try out and gain their experience at the expense of the com- 
munity. If they prove efficient, develop any zeal and pro- 
fessional spirit in a year or two they are sought out for the 
nearby city high schools. The rural high schools are the 
main recruiting stations for the large city high schools. 

The annual turn-over is so great that each September wit- 
nesses the assembling of a heterogeneous group of teachers 
indiscriminately selected for the year’s job. No common 
ideals for the community motivate them, the distribution of 
subjects is a hit-or-miss arrangement, teachers often being 
required to handle subjects for which they have made abso- 
lutely no preparation. Sometimes they must teach six or 
seven different subjects each day. Add to these the commu- 
nity activities in which they are supposed to participate and 
one can readily see that overwork, discouragement, and not 
seldom failure, result. The more I contemplate the situation 
the more I marvel that so many beginners succeed. 

The course of study in such schools is either very narrow, 
or if nominally extended by adding subjects, is so poorly or- 
ganized and unrelated to the pupils’ life interests that it is 
largely meaningless to them. Pupils feel the situation, though 
they do not understand it, and as a consequence become care- 
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less, indifferent, and slipshod in their work. They either 
dawdle along or drop out altogether. 

As paramount objectives of the rural high school we must 
secure without delay (a) more teachers than at present in 
relation to school population; (b) teachers with superior 
qualifications; (c) more adequate salaries so as to secure 
longer tenure in a given school; (d) fewer subjects per 
teacher and a better grouping of subjects; (e) better social 
adaptation of school subjects and pupil environment to the 
work of the school. 

The high school must be a guardian and promoter of phys- 
ical health. This will demand a careful adjustment of the 
amount of physical and mental work which each individual 
pupil can best undertake. All must be helped to find and in- 
duced to take proper recreation, and sufficient training of the 
voluntary muscles to secure ease, economy and grace in bodily 
movements. The high schools are at present leagues away 
from this goal. Athletic training is usually provided only for 
the few who do need it, and is too frequently on the horse- 
race plan, whereby a few are overtrained for the amusement 
of the sports. Physical culture must be provided for all. 
Gymnasiums must be equipped, and still better, acres of 
ground must be secured in connection with every high school, 
where all will have opportunity to indulge in the games suited 
to individual needs and inclinations. Physiological instruc- 
tion should also contribute to health. To merely catalogue 
the bones does not do this. It must be practically studied in 
connection with physical culture, the noon lunch, hours of 
sleep, periods of study and work, ventilation, lighting and 
heating of the building, the formation of habits, public sani- 
tation, etc. 

The high school should draw a larger percentage of the 
pupils in a community, and it must hold a larger number 
than it does. It is entirely uneconomical for the family or 
for the state to allow pupils to leave the schools before the 
age of eighteen or nineteen. Not fifty per cent of those who 
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do leave school before that time would be obliged to by their 
parents or by real necessity. Most of them leave because 
they do not like to attend. They cannot secure instruction in 
the subjects they desire, or the methods repel. The vigor of 
the business colleges is indicative of a lack in the public high 
schools. The youth resort to the business colleges to get 
what they have a right to expect, but cannot get, in the high 
school. Business or commercial courses are popular wherever 
offered in the high schools. Encouragement and advice should 
always attempt to cause the pupil to take other subjects at 
the same time and to complete a full course. But even though 
the others are not taken the business branches should be 
allowed. Often a single subject taken will enlist for the 
entire course. 

The high school should ever stand as an institution main- 
tained primarily for the development of liberal scholarship in 
a community, but it must not fail to offer opportunities to all 
who can profit by advanced instruction, whatever may be 
the subject desired. In the larger cities the evening high 
school must come to be a permanent feature. Its value to a 
city community is inestimable, as has amply been proven in 
scores of large cities. It reaches a class of persons, young 
men and women, who have neglected opportunities and now 
realize the fact, but whose time during the day is required 
for getting a livelihood. 

The public high schools and colleges should ever remain 
true centers of liberal culture, but that does not mean that 
they should assume that only a certain few protected subjects 
are cultural. The liberality comes from the breadth of in- 
terests stimulated, the development of a scientific spirit and 
an openness of mind. The method which pervades is more 
indicative of liberality and culture than the program of 
studies. We may teach dead languages, but the teacher and 
the method need not be dead. On the other hand, biology may 
be taught after a method that stifles expansive spiritual 
growth. Great abiding interests, breadth of view and rich- 
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ness of social service are marks of culture; adherence to tra- 
dition, contracted vision and selfishness of action, marks of 
pedantry. 

Because of the needs of the adolescent and because of the 
variety of demands made upon the high school in being a 
people’s college, the work offered must embrace a great vari- 
ety of subjects, and the courses be flexible in character. The 
youth is groping to find his place in the world, and the high 
school must discover his interests and aptitudes, foster them, 
and create new interests. To offer a single inflexible course 
is sure to produce starvation for some, nausea and indiges- 
tion for others, and to drive still others to the tables of the 
business colleges, to the business industries or, what is more 
unfortunate, to the poisons of the street. All the people are 
taxed and there should be no taxation without representation 
here. The adolescent should have spread out before him the 
whole vista of possibilities. Through minute and prolonged 
attention to some subject or group of subjects he should learn 
the meaning of mastery, but in many of the introductory 
courses he should not be harried with hair-splitting defini- 
tions nor with exhaustive details, and the examinations should 
be sunk into the background. Point of view, inspiration, in- 
terest, and a glimpse of the place and possibilities of the sub- 
jects should characterize the first year in most high school 
subjects. This does not mean that hazy ideas or ill-defined 
concepts are desirable, but it does emphatically declare 
against too much drill in the detailed forms and formule. It 
is a period of survey of the territory previous to laying per- 
manent roadways. 

The high school should not be considered as a place where 
a certain amount of formal discipline is doled out, supposedly 
preparing the pupil for any and every sort of mental fray. 
Power is special and not general. No subject has a monopoly 
of educative values. All are valuable, provided they enlist 
enthusiastic effort and stimulate permanent life interests. 
The high school must teach pupils to think; that is, to weigh, 
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to compare, to form independent conclusions from data under 
consideration. While uncritical receptiveness characterizes 
childhood’s learning, the youth is ready to challenge, and in- 
vestigate. This should be encouraged. Too often the school 
makes an echoist of him because of its juvenile methods. It 
gives him nothing that preempts his mind, but it “busies” 
him with parrot recitations of definitions and formule. To 
teach him to think he must have something to think about. 
That is, something in which he, as an individual, is inter- 
ested. What subjects interest ordinary boys and girls? What 
subjects occupy their thoughts when not actually required to 
answer. Those which deal with things and human activities. 
What subjects deal with these? Plainly literature, history, 
economics, sociology, science. 

Our boys and girls of today are to be in the midst of the 
world’s affairs tomorrow, and still in view of this there are 
those who would designedly shut them off from the world, 
busy them too exclusively with expressions of thought abso- 
lutely remote from present-day interests, make them learn 
mathematical formule, which the majority will never use 
directly or indirectly. All in the hope, well meant, that they 
will thus learn to think! The only way to learn to think is 
to have something to think about. If we merely wished to 
give something hard, why not give them Russian or chess? 

The high school must be adapted to the needs of the people 
at the present time. These needs are far in advance of what 
they were when high schools were first organized. Then 
about the only function of the high school was to fit for col- 
lege, whose function in turn was to train young men for the 
ministry, law, medicine—in short, for the professions. At 
the present time the high school should continue to be a 
fitting school for the professions, but in addition it has a 
range undreamed of a hundred years ago. It must be in 
reality a fitting school, but not alone a fitting school for col- 
lege and the professions. It must fit all the youth of the 
community for the varied interests of the social life which 
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they represent. The variety of occupations which the youth 
may enter at the present time is indefinitely greater than in 
Washington’s time. The curriculum of the high schools must 
widen accordingly. Its courses should represent the occupa- 
tions and interests of the community life of which it is a 
part. The pupils come from homes representing a great vari- 
ety of industrial, commercial, and social activities, and it is 
but fair to presume the activities of the children are des- 
tined to be fully as widely distributed. The high school must 
take cognizance of this fact and adapt itself to the condi- 
tions. A small per cent will enter the professions. Most 
high schools are traditionally ministering to this need. But 
how about the pupil who is to be a stone mason, a carpenter, 
an insurance solicitor, a banker, a bookkeeper, a machinist, a 
musician, an artist, a sculptor, a farmer, a housewife, a 
printer? Are there any points of contact between the school 
and the chosen interest? Are their chosen occupations any 
more vocational or utilitarian than those of the lawyer, the 
doctor, the preacher? Surely it is not a college for the people 
that provides for the one class and leaves the other classes 
to shift for themselves! 


Intelligent guidance toward a later selection of a life work 
is an important objective of the secondary school’s ministra- 
tions. Vocational training may be a means to that end but 
vocational skill, technique and information should be acquired 
later. It is also questionable whether the secondary school 
can give efficient vocational training in many lines. The 
apprenticeships have proven much more successful in many 
countries. During the secondary school age the purpose 
should not be the crystallization of habits but the mainte- 
nance of plasticity of mind and body. Hence real education 
is opposed to the acquisition of final vocational skill at that 
age. Vocational guidance and the development of vocational 
interests are perfectly legitimate and desirable, but the skill 
and technique for life’s occupation should come when inter- 
ests have been evaluated and convictions regarding life’s 
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work have become settled. Otherwise misfits are liable to 
occur. The high school should keep as many as possible out 
of the wage-earning occupations until near full maturity. 
Dr. Snedden says (Journal of Education, Feb. 26, 1925): 
“The average high school never will be the place for voca- 
tional education. The high school is the place of general 
education where the curriculum is devoted to courses in- 
tended for the liberal arts education, and by which more in- 
telligent civic and moral citizens are built. I will never be 
reconciled to the idea that vocational training is of any prac- 
tical benefit to the child under sixteen years of age.” 

The chief objective of the secondary school should be the 
development of the highest type of citizenship. Good citizen- 
ship is primarily a matter of attitudes—attitudes of individ- 
uals toward each other, of individuals toward society, toward 
their government, of governments toward individuals and 
toward other governments. The good citizen has the welfare 
of others at heart and uses his knowledge and skill in the in- 
terest of society as well as himself. It is the privilege and 
the duty of the school through the influence of literature, his- 
tory, civics and the daily life of the school to discover, stimu- 
late and minister to these finer impulses and thus make a 
noble and lasting contribution to the highest objectives for 
which the school is maintained. 
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A Plan for the Use of Co-operative Tests 
ANNETTE BENNETT, M. A., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Summ FTE, problem of how best to classify pupils into 
2 = more or less homogeneous groups has been one 
G T which has taxed the ingenuity of our leading 

educators for the past fifty years. The meth- 
: ods tried have been many and varied, from 
ees the five-week promotion scheme adopted by 
= Supt. Harris in St. Louis about 1874 to the 
Summum: classificaion on the basis of mental test ratings 
of the present day. Since financial, administrative, and other 
difficulties often effectually block the way for this much 
needed modification in our school system, it is safe to say that 
even today many thousands of teachers face a schoolroom of 
pupils varying in mental ability from the subnormal type to 
that of the supernormal. The question is, is there any sys- 
tematic way by which the individual teacher may go about 
to relieve the situation if she is teaching in a school system 
where mental and educational tests with the subsequent re- 
classification of pupils are not yet in common use. 

The plan which I am about to suggest would, I believe, not 
only bring about a better grouping of pupils in any particular 
schoolroom but also would be a step forward toward a more 
scientific method of promotion. Teachers differ so greatly in 
their estimation of what constitutes passing work, that it is 
imperative that some uniform standards of achievement be 
set up which pupils must pass before being entitled to pro- 
motion in any school subject. If this could be accomplished, 
no longer would we find a pupil complacently taking his place 
in an algebra class, for example, with such an appalling lack 
of knowledge of arithmetic that the addition of two fractions 
such as one-sixth and a fifth is a strange and mysterious 
process to him. 

Standard educational tests, containing the essentials of the 
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work covered in any subject during definite portions of the 
| school year are needed more, perhaps, than standard tests 
covering the whole of a school year’s work. Since courses of 
study vary so greatly from place to place, it will be necessary 
for teachers of any particular school system to coordinate 
their efforts and devise their own educational tests. In the 
September issue of the Journal of Educational Research, 
| Mr. Hayes tells how by the joint efforts of the chemistry 
teachers or Cleveland, cooperative chemistry tests have been 
formed for use in their school system. Questions submitted 
| upon limited portions of the semester’s assignment were sent 
out to different teachers for use in their classes. Records 
| were made of the returns and on the basis of these returns 
| the cooperative tests were constructed. 
If tests have been devised covering the essentials which a 
pupil must grasp before passing on to the next division of 
: a subject, the next question arises, what practical use can a 
teacher make of them in a typical over-crowded schoolroom? 
} Suppose we start out with a class of about forty pupils in 
first-year algebra. Some pupils seem to acquire the use of 
the symbolic notation almost as readily as they would if it 
| were their mother tongue, while at the end of the first five 
: weeks some are still floundering hopelessly. A cooperative 
| test based on the five weeks’ work could then be given and 
the pupils of each room divided into two sections, according 
| to whether or not they made a passing grade. That grade 
should not be lower than seventy. At least two forms, A and 
B, of each test should be devised. If a pupil fails in a test, 
but the teacher judging from his daily records suspicions that 
factors other than poor scholarship were accountable for the 
failure, then the child should have a second chance with the 
other form of the test. 


| ie After the class has been divided on the basis of their rec- 


ords in the test, the section that passed should take up the 
4 advance work while the section that failed should begin an 
intensive review of the first five weeks of work. 
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At the end of the second five weeks, the advance section 
should be given a cooperative test on the work covered during 
the period, and form B or C for the review work should be 
given to the slower group. If the score required to pass the 
test given to the advance section is sufficiently high, three 
groups of pupils will now likely be found in the room. The 
first group will contain the brightest pupils of the class who 
are now ready to enter upon the third lap of the work. Let 
each pupil of this division from now on advance at his own 
pace. Little individual instruction will be required for this 
group but the minimum amount of work to be covered each 
week should be determined upon by the teacher. This mini- 
mum amount should cover enough of the subject to keep all 
of the group busy and prevent lazy and shiftless habits of 
study. Some of the brightest of the group may be able to 
cover two years’ work in one. If any fall below the minimum 
standards of the group, they should be demoted to the middle 
group. 

By this scheme of classification every five weeks, based on 
cooperative tests covering the essentials of the subject matter 
for that period, no average pupil need lose more than five 
weeks’ time if, because of the difficulties of the subject, he 
cannot keep up with his group. If at the end of the school 
year a pupil is five or even ten weeks behind in his work, 
that amount of work may reasonably be made up in summer 


- school. At present, some of the very dullest of our pupils, 


perhaps a whole semester behind in their work, are attempt- 
ing to catch up in a summer session of six weeks. Such bluff- 
ing in school work will never get us very far, educationally. 

The very dullest pupils may find it necessary to repeat the 
work of a five-week period more than once; but how much 
better it is for them to forge well each link in the chain, 
especially in such subjects as mathematics, French, or Latin, 
than to be forever weak in their work because of some steps 
that have been passed unmastered. In the grades how easy 
it is to find pupils who are laboriously trying to add a long 
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column of figures, when they are not yet able to add two 
numbers without painfully counting the units in each. It 
is no wonder that school work becomes hateful to them. 
Learning might become a delightful process to many pupils 
if they were not hurried along at a pace beyond their ability 
and if they once tasted the joy of mastering well the task in 
hand. 

Cooperative tests, if rightly used, would be an aid to the 
teacher in detecting weaknesses in her own work as well as 
in that of the pupils. Uncertainty of individual judgment as 
to promotion would be replaced by a more scientific procedure. 
By setting up definite goals to be reached, cooperative tests 
would add the zest of the game to school work and help to 
plant the ideal so much needed in American life, that work 
done at all must be well done. 


The Adolscent Boy 


Who is he who looks so neat, 

Whistling gaily down the street, 

Hoping some sweet miss he’ll meet? 
An adolescent boy! 


Whose face lights up, whose goal is won, 
When teacher praises what he’s done? 
Who now is making all that fun? 

An adolescent boy! 


Who thinks he’d like to cross the seas, 

Or makes new things, his folks to please? 

Who likes to romp, and yell, and tease? 
An adolescent boy! 


Who swings his bat with eager eye? 
Who kicks the football, oh, so high? 
With hero hopes of bye and bye? 
The adolescent boy! 
KATHRYN R. O’DONNELL, 
Worcester, Mass. 











Some Difficulties of Trade Schools 
A. W. FORBES, WORCESTER, MASS. 


mms A N'Y manufacturers have been finding fault with 
trade schools. I have done so myself. But 

M how many have considered the difficulties under 

which these schools operate. As compared with 
aiid learning the trade in a shop they are under 
handicaps of the reward, the atmosphere, in- 
; structors, and personal motives, as I will 
mmc ~explain. 
In the shop, the reward for better work is more pay, ad- 
vanced. position, and prospects for future advancement. The 
school has promises for the future, marks, and sometimes 
special privileges or commencement honor. But the employer 
can use these rewards as well as the school if he thinks it 
advisable. He has every advantage that the school has in 
the matter of awards, and the addition of money, a substance 
that most people can appreciate. 

In a less tangible way the employer has an easier time in 
the shop atmosphere. The employer can select from his or- 
ganization the group of men with whom he thinks it best 
the boy be placed. The school must place him among the 
other boys. There is no choice. The school may select the 
instructors, but so can the shop. But it is not the instructors 
that do most to influence a boy in such important respects as 
character, the spirit of craftsmanship, etc. Too often the 
boys look on the instructor as an opponent. He cannot look 
on his fellow workmen that way even though they are a little 
older. 

If the instructors of the school were superior to those of 
the shop, it might balance these handicaps, but how can the 
school get superior instructors? They can get the best Greek 
scholars in the country to teach Greek in the colleges, for 
there is practically no other way for a Greek scholar to earn 
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a good living, but the teacher of a trade must be hired from 
an already profitable employment. 

A first-class trade teacher must be thoroughly interested in 
his trade. He must also be a leader. Just the qualifications 
needed for advancement in the shop! If he wants to teach, 
why should he want to have a new set of boys passing through 
his hands every year, rather than build up a skilled organiza- 
tion of both boys and men? If he has the ability of a good 
teacher he is on the road to success in his job. It is a broader 
opportunity with greater prospects ahead. If he has not 
made a success of it, or only a partial success like that of 
ordinary foreman, he is not the man that should be selected 
as instructor for the school. About the only way that the 
school can ordinarily get the best men is to pay higher wages, 
but even then they cannot show the prospects for advance- 
ment. When a man leaves for an immediate consideration, 
without considering his future, it is not likely that he is the 
one we want. The trade schools do occasionally get good 
teachers—surprisingly good considering their handicaps. But 
it is easier for the shop to get the best teachers aside from 
the question of pay, and they are often able to pay higher also. 

Personal motives also favor the shop. Nearly all people 
have an altruistic interest in the coming generation, and it 
would be folly to say that it was stronger in any one class than 
in any other. It may be, but we have no way of finding out. 
So we will consider the selfish interest only. 

Both the teacher and employer want to get money from 
their activities with the child. The teacher wants his salary 
and the employer his profits. But there is this difference. 
The teacher’s salary is only indirectly affected by his teach- 
ing. His appointment is formal. He must meet the require- 
ments of knowledge, experience, etc. Sometimes politics is 
an important element. When in the job, he must satisfy the 
requirements of various persons who know more or less about 
what is good for the child—sometimes politicians, sometimes 
labor leaders, sometimes employers of other groups. Between 
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them, the welfare of the individual child is often a minor 
matter, particularly when the child happens to be different 
from the imaginary child whom the leaders have in mind. 

The employer (and by this I mean the real employer and 
not the hired official) has a single selfish motive, to get the 
boy to do the highest grade of work of which he is capable, 
go that he will earn for him the greatest profits possible. If 
he is an intelligent employer he will see that breadth of edu- 
cation outside of the single job is going to help in that job. 
Considering the surplus of low grade workers and the short- 
age of high grade, it is absurd to think that the employer has 
anything to gain by keeping the boy down, while he has every- 
thing to gain by advancing him to his highest level of accom- 
plishment. 

There is one point in which the school has the advantage, 
and that is that it is easier for the school to give cultural and 
other varied studies that are of value to the community and 
not to as great an extent to the employer. Yet these are an 
advantage to the employer. In this respect there is plenty 
of room for cooperation between school and shop, but this 
cooperation will have to be done in a more reasonable manner 
than the present crude continuation schools if it is to have 
the support of the employers. 

Whatever the temporary advantages or disadvantages of 
the trade schools may be, the proposition of permanently turn- 
ing over the work of trade education to any one except those 
best prepared to do it, and most interested in having it done 
well, is not a proposition deserving of much consideration. 

Yet we must recognize that most employers do not know 
enough about trade education to be safely entrusted with the 
work now. But neither do the trade schools. Both are going 
ahead absolutely in the dark. It would seem that this is an 
excellent place to start cooperation between the schools and 
the industries. I have often talked over questions of trade 
education with professional educators, yet I cannot recall 
ever having received a single piece of information that was 
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of any value whatever in improving the training I was giving 
boys in my shop. Neither have I found one that wanted to 
iD study my results with reference to getting information for 
oe the schools. I have received valuable information from other 
employers on this subject, which merely goes to show that 
in the present conditions there are employers with a more 
thorough knowledge of trade education than any of the edu- 
cators. And this is just what we should expect, because for 
a long time some employers have realized the importance of 
the subject from the point of view of their own business. 





Our Good Deeds 


Little seeds of kindness 
That we sow each day, 
Scatter joy and pleasure 
all along life’s way; 
So let’s all be sowing 
All good deeds we can; 
Then we'll soon be finding 
That life’s joy began 


When we thought of others 
And -not self at all, 
But would always listen 
To another’s call : 
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aa For some help he needed, 
HP And we’d gladly give; 

ie Then we'll find the joyous 
4 : B Way that we should live. 


| Happiness will find us 
: When we’re good and kind, 

And life’s greatest pleasure 
i We shall always find 
In good deeds we scatter 

All along life’s way, 
To help to make some others 

Find a joyous day. 


MarRTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Motivation of the Intermediate Course of 
Study in Mathematics by Shop Problems 
in Prevocational Schools 
OLIVE NOLAN, DEARBORN SCHOOL, ROXBURY, MASS. 


mmr RE VOCATIONAL teachers in the city of Bos- 
= ton have been working for two years on this 
P problem. After trying all the work of the pres- 
ent Junior High outline, we have come to these 
conclusions :—the outline is suited to our needs, 
“mS we can complete it, and, we can motivate each 
part of it by our shop problem. 
emmemucamunnne Since the problems vary each year and in each 
activity, we can take type problems, only. However, we know 
that some time during each year, similar problems will occur. 
At present, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth grade boys are 
eligible for prevocational classes. Eight different activities, 
such as,—sheet metal work, machine shop practice, electricity 
and painting, are open to these boys. 

With these thoughts in view, we have made our outline. 
When complete, the requirements will be practically the same 
as those of the present Junior High mathematics course, but 
will be replete with suggestions and type problems. 

Motivation is, and always has been, the life blood of pre- 
vocational schools. Our work was to assemble and direct the 
motivation so that as much as possible of the course of study 
might be directly motivated by the shop. 

No two activities offer an equal variety of projects or ex- 
actly the same kind, but all offer many. 

In general, fraction work (both common and decimal) is 
required in all activities, also mensuration (linear, square and 
cubic), the making of bills and receipts, and all cases of 
percentage. 

Because the boys are working with materials (as well as 
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with figures) and because these materials cost money, it is 
necessary to estimate everything before beginning a job. 
Thus, estimating is a vital part of their work. Sometimes 
this is done on paper in the schoolroom and sometimes 
mentally in the shop. The same holds true of checking. 
Since mechanical drawing is an integral part of their shop. 
work, drawing to scale is absolutely necessary. This gives a 
splendid opportunity for fraction drill. When the more 
simple blue prints are used, the boys are taught to read them 
and to construct working drawings from them, using T square: 
and rule, and later, the protractor. The shop man and aca-. 





demic teacher correlate in this as in everything else. The: 


drawings must be made (in many cases) before any actual 
construction begins, so there is no unnecessary delay in learn- 


ing the simple facts about the use of the rule, compass and. 


protractor. Every bit of this work in the shop is prepared 
for in the classroom. The correlation is very close. 


Measuring in the shops must be accurate or the work is 


spoiled—actual work that they can see—not just a red or blue: 


cross on an incorrect arithmetic paper. 

The use of the compass in the sheet-metal shop, the wire 
gauge in the electrical shop, and the micrometer in the 
machine shop, furnishes an endless amount of drill problems 
and also checks up mistakes. 

In the electrical shop, wiring furnishes all necessary mo- 
tivation for linear measure; winding coils for cubic measure, 
and radio work for linear, square, and cubic measure. 

Sheet metal and bookbinding offer boundless opportunities 
for square measure, while wookworking and machine shop 
offer more for cubic measure. 

This is speaking in a very general way, of course. In the 
same manner, we say that the machine shop and electrical 
shop offer most work in ratio, formule and square root, while 
sheet metal offers more in graph and simple equations. 


It has, however, been proven that nearly always a year’s 
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work in any one shop has its own problems requiring these 
various branches. 

Shop mathematics (as such) abound in formule and equa- 
tions. The tradesman follows these blindly and unquestion- 
ingly. We are not teaching trades. We are offering “try- 
out” courses to acquaint the boy with many trades, in order 
to help him to make an intelligent choice of a vocation. 

So, we teach our boys shop mathematics on academic prin- 
ciples. We build simple formule for them and help them to 
build simple formule. We explain that many mathemati- 
cians have been years arriving at some of the more intricate 
formule which they must accept and which they will find of 
great service in their work if followed intelligently. 

This may all seem a bit vague. I shall illustrate by a few 
type problems, that is, problems arising in the regular routine 
of the shop and worked out in the arithmetic period in the 
classroom. One can see at a glance which parts of our course 
were covered. 

1. A certain woodworking instructor received a blue print 
and specifications for making tables for the Red Cross society. 
The boys in that class returned to their classroom saying— 
“May we have some fractions? No one is allowed to work 
on the tables until he can add and subtract fractions in his 
head.” Wasn’t that “sensing a need”? Needless to say— 
they had fraction drill. 

They drew plans to scale, computed (and then measured) 
the amount of lumber needed, counted the hardware articles 
needed, figured the cost of making the tables of each of the 
five different kinds of lumber that might be used, figured the 
capacity of a crate needed to box three finished, folded tables, 
and the amount of lumber needed to make the crate and the 
cost of shipping same. 

They went to the department stores to price similar tables. 
Together with the shop man, they estimated overhead ex- 
pense and so ascertained how much their labor was worth. 
They followed up this with work on profit in percentage. 
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The machine shop requires the maximum of mathematics. 
Just one problem. 

II. The boys made nut crackers and picks for each teacher 
in the building for Christmas, and had them nickel plated 
down town. They were pleased with their work and wished 
to know just how much it had cost. 

It was necessary to find the volume of a cylinder and of a 
rectangular solid, the weight of same, then the cost. The 
comparative cost of the steel with the entire cost of the 
articles gave a'chance for ratio work. 


It is interesting to note that the steel for all cost only: 


twenty-five cents, while the plating cost two dollars. 


“Each thing in its place is best, 
And what seems but idle show, 
Strengthens and supports the rest.” 


Without the plating, the crackers would rust and look 


unsightly. 


III. In electricity, the boys needed to know how many feet’ 


of wire were on a certain coil. Enter the formula! It had 
to be more or less blind following. The teacher spent many 
periods on simple formule to lead up to the use of this one. 
To prove the efficacy of this formula, another boy unwound 
and measured the wire on the coil. This could not well be 
done every time. It was a proof for all time, in this case. 
The boys were convinced of the value of formule. 

IV. While in the throes of a copper project, the electrical 
boys brought in newspaper stock market reports. The 
teacher considered that the ideal time to teach commission, 
as they were studying percentage and because the boys asked, 
“What does it mean?” 

During the same project, the subject of “Duties” came up 
in connection with copper, so “duties and taxes” were then 
studied in arithmetic. 

As their supplies were purchased at a discount, that sub- 
ject was also covered. 


V. A sheet metal class, in a science project, decided that 
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graphs were the things needed, so worked away on them, 
scarcely realizing that it was mathematics. 

VI. The boys in one school needed a large can in which 
to make sufficient cocoa for their class. It was to hold three 
gallons. These boys wrote to a sheet metal class asking if 
they would make such a can. The sheet metal boys were 
glad to do so. 

In order to do this, they had to find the lateral surface of 
a cylinder and the volume of a cylinder. Square root and 
formule were used and the work was checked. A bill for 
materials was made out later. 

This is really vital work. All the drill work is motivated— 
therefore enjoyed. Our work does not proceed on the assump- 
tion that gruelling drill is “good for them,” “Mathematics is 
disciplinary,” etc. 

Professor Rynerson says, “‘Doing disagreeable deeds doesn’t 
discipline doers.” However, teaching our boys to do the hard 
task cheerfully because it is a step to help one in his life work, 


is real character building. 
Neither motivation nor mathematics is an end in itself. 


Let us not lose our perspective! It is all a part of the whole. 
Unless our work in motivation makes mathematics more 
useful to our boys and thereby makes them of more value 
to the world as useful citizens, we shall have failed. 
We believe that we will not fail. 
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The Social Basis of Extra-Curricular Activities 
A. E. HOLCH, PERU, NEBRASKA, 


omen HE Personal Efficiency Aim of Education.—Until 
= = recently our system of public education has con- 
. T 
; 
L 
= 
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boy and girl as individuals. Our schools have 
endeavored to make each child entering their 
doors as efficient as possible, able to compete 
successfully with his fellows and to win success 
Snmmucumm™ in his chosen field of endeavor. Our educational 
system has made the development of the individual its chief 
goal. Our schools, to be sure, are only now beginning to de- 
termine with scientific accuracy the real significance of in- 
dividual differences, and the educational procedure of the 
recent past has taken too small an account of such differences. 
It is true that the method of mass instruction has tended alto- 
gether too much toward the reduction of all the pupils in a 
given grade to an average condition. But regardless of the 
imperfections of the educational methods used, the fact re- 
mains that the aim of education has been to develop the in- 
dividual for his own sake rather than for the advantage which 
might accrue to society. In emphasizing the importance of 
the development of the individual as such, there has been 
little time left, if indeed there has even been the inclination 
or the desire, to give to the boy and girl a vision of their 
place as members of the society in which they live, a vision of 
their place in the world as social beings. 

The Social Aim of Education.—The present trend in edu- 
cation, however, is away from the individualistic point of 
view of the function of education, and we find an ever-increas- 
ing emphasis on the social aim. More and more does the 
public school endeavor to train the pupil for his place in 
society as a cooperative individual, as one who is a part of a 
larger corporate life. In so doing, the school finds it nec- 


cerned itself largely with the training of the 
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essary to take time to stress the social service point of view 
whenever possible. Who can predict the outcome? The 
national characteristics and qualities of a people are a very 


direct outgrowth of its educational system. As the schools 
become more completely socialized our people are bound to 
reflect the stamp of their social ideals. Perhaps the day may 
come when the present tendency to commercialize everything 
that can possibly be commercialized will disappear, and the 
mad rush after the almighty dollar will be displaced by the 
spirit of social service and helpfulness to one’s fellow beings. 
Such a change in national ideals can be developed only 
through the training given our boys and girls in the public 
schools. 

Education for Living Versus Education for Making a Liv- 
ing.—The former ideal of educating our youth for individual 
efficiency has been partly responsible for the age of special- 
ization in which we live, in spite of the fact that our educa- 
tional methods have been but poorly adapted to the realiza- 
tion of our educational ideals. The economic efficiency of the 
age has resulted partly from the introduction of an extreme 
degree of specialization in industry. With a greater degree 
of economic efficiency there has come an increased pro- 
duction of goods and a decreased amount of time spent by the 
laborers in the production of these goods. Thus the laborer 
finds that he has more time at his disposal as well as more 
money than he had previously, but all too often his training 
has been such that he is unable to use this time to good 
advantage. An education which places too great an empha- 
sis on the production side of life is likely to give too small an 
amount of time to the consumption side. Many a man has 
the ability to make money, but it is not everyone who makes 
money who is able to use his wealth to his own advantage. 
Whole civilizations have been wiped out of existence in the 
past because of the luxurious living resulting from the accu- 
mulation of wealth. Luxury may result either in beneficial 
achievement or in the downfall of the man of wealth, de- 
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pending on whether the wealth is used in the advancement of 
culture or whether it becomes the basis of a life of riotous 
enervation. Which course will be taken by the man who has 
accumulated more than his immediate needs require, depends 
upon what kind of education he has received. If he has 
learned only how to make money and not how to use it, he 
is likely to spend his leisure time in ways which will be con- 
ducive neither to his own intellectual, moral, or physical im- 
provement, nor the benefit of society. On the other hand, if 
his education has been of the kind which emphasizes living 
as a thing which is at least as important as making a living, 
he will be more likely to use his wealth and his leisuré to his 
own real advantage and also for the advancement of the cul- 
ture of the society in which he is placed. 

There should be developed a balance between the emphasis 
the school places upon preparation for work and the time 
and energy it devotes to a preparation for worthy leisure. 
Such a balance must not lose sight of the importance of the 
pleasure and true culture which results from work well done. 
It is important to maintain the democratic ideal of the honor 
which attaches to skill in work, to the production of an artis- 
tic, finished piece of workmanship, to honest and worthy toil. 
But it is equally important that the youth should have his 
tastes cultivated so that he may have both the knowledge 
and the desire to use his leisure time properly and advan- 
tageously. Upon the training which the school gives will 
depend whether the youth will spend his leisure time in the 
bowling alley or cheap dance hall or whether he will visit 
instead the library, museum, concert hall or park. 

The worker in a modern industry will in a majority of 
cases find that the work he does is more or less monotonous, 
for specialization has become extreme. Formerly a cobbler 
understood all the processes involved in the making of a 
complete shoe, while now the one employed in a shoe factory 
may have the monotonous employment of turning a lever 
which operates a machine. He may never see the finished 
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product at all. To offset the monotony of his work he must 
know how to play. He needs avocational instruction and in- 
spiration, and this is just the thing he will fail to receive 
unless he receives it at the hands of the school. Only through 
the educational system of our country can we hope to give 
adequate training in the social use of leisure time. 

New Tasks Delegated to the Schools.—The tendency is for 
the school to take over larger educational tasks and greater 
responsibilities every year. Many of the educational func- 
tions formerly performed by the home and the church have 
been delegated to the school. Home life has been greatly 
disturbed by the growth of modern industry. At one time 
an entire family might work together in the home in the 
production of a commercial product. Now, the father, 
mother, and children are often scattered to opposite ends of 
a great city, each doing his work in a different factory. 
Furthermore, it is doubtful if the average modern family 
understands adequately the social needs of youth or has the 
financial means to provide for it. The socializing influence of 
the home is tending more and more to disappear. 

Likewise the church seems to have lost much of its hold 
upon the young people in a social way. Realizing that the 
church should play a more vital part in the socializing of its 
youthful membership, many progressive churches are at- 
tempting to make of the church building a social center where 
the young people may meet for parties, gymnasium work, etc. 
This is certainly a step in the right direction on the part of 
the church, but thus far only a few churches, for the most 
part in our larger cities, have made the attempt. As a rule 
such enterprises have failed through lack of leadership and 
because of insufficient variety in the activities attempted. 

Educative Functions of the Home.—Among the tasks which 
have lately been delegated to the school is the work of social- 
ization which was previously done in part by the home and 
the church, but which for various reasons these agencies are 
no longer in a position to do effectively. We must not forget 
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how effective an educative agency the home was a century 
i | ago. Domestic science, manual training, and physical train- 
ing were unnecessary in the schools of those days, for the 
home taught these things perhaps even more effectively than 
| the school does today. In addition most homes gave consider- 
Ht able training in one or more trades or occupations. Further- 
al more, the boy or girl so trained had a more or less complete 
education in the occupation or trade he learned at home or 
was apprenticed by the father in some other home. He 
learned all phases of the work. Such a varied training social- 
ized him to a considerable degree. 
bi How different is the work of the boy or girl in a modern 
factory, where knowledge of a single process is all that is 
necessary. Very little in the way of socialization results 
from such employment. Such work fails to bring the indi- 
vidual into contact with his fellows. It usually fails even to 
ee show him his relative place in the economy of the industry 
1 ae which employs him. He does not learn to appreciate his re- 
lationships to his fellow beings. He is isolated as an indi- 
EB vidual from those social contacts which make him an efficient 
j iH member of the society in which he is placed. 
wa The School as a Social Agent.—The new ideal in education 
ie is not to produce simply individual efficiency of mind and ) 
nie body and spirit, but to produce socialized individuals, able to 
Ha cope with their environment, able to rub elbows with their 
fellow men and neither harm nor be harmed by the contact. 
This ideal does not lose sight of the individual as such, but 
in addition it considers him as a member of the society sur- 
rounding him. In the words of John Dewey: “I believe that ! 
a8 the school is primarily a social institution. Education being 
Li a social process, the school is simply the form of commnuity 
: life in which those agencies are concentrated that will be 
' most effective in bringing the child to share in the inherited 
a i resources of the race, and to use his powers for social ends. 
ee . I believe that education is therefore a process of living and 
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not a preparation for future living.”1 W. R. Smith says: 
“Primitive education fostered the self-sufficient type of indi- 
vidual; modern education must foster the cooperative type.’ 

Cooperation involves first of all a knowledge of how to 
get on with one’s fellows, and secondly a desire to assist them 
in every possible way so that the best interests of society may 
be served. The social motive is quite as important as the 
knowledge of how to cooperate. Both of these things can 
be learned only by actively cooperating with one’s fellows. 
This is the reason that the bookworm who wins scholarship 
honors often finds it difficult to meet people effectively and 
cooperate with them. The isolation which has been necessary 
in order to obtain the highest grades has kept such an indi- 
vidual from active contact with his classmates, with the re- 
sult that he often is lacking in human sympathy, is selfish 
in his actions and in his point of view and does not under- 
stand the meaning of social helpfulness. The remedy for such 
a condition is found on the playground where the child is a 
member of a group, where he plays games which demand the 
team type of cooperation, and where he develops the feeling 
that he is but one of many whose activity must be collective 
if it is to be effective. The remedy is found again in all 
kinds of group activities in the school room and with school 
associates. 

Moral Training Through Group Relationships.—The devel- 
opment of character which comes with such social training 
is not to be under-estimated. Moral habits of action are 
instilled only through practice. Proper adjustments of an 
individual to his fellow men depend upon human sympathies 
developed through daily contacts with people in groups. We 
cannot help reaching the conclusion that the social training 
of our young people demands that group relationships be 
emphasized, that our pupils be taught in groups (regardless 


of the idea of many that each child should be taught in a 


1 John Dewey: ‘‘My Pedagogic Creed,’’ page 7. 


2W. R. Smith: ‘Educational Sociology,’’ page 37. 
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class of one, and be allowed to progress as rapidly as he is 
able), and that organizations of pupils which demand coop- 
eration in the carrying out of projects should be fostered. It 
is only in social groups that social habits can be effectively 
acquired and practice in such habits cultivated. 

Responsibility of the School for the Socialization of its 
Pupils.—Nor can the school escape the responsibility for the 
socializing of its pupils. It is through the school that the 
natural grouping of children is brought about, and friend- 
ships and companionships formed. The school thus awakens 
social instincts and furthers their development whether it 
wishes to do so or not. The strongest friendships of youth 
are those formed at school where daily meeting and contact 
of individuals is inevitable. The school may therefore be 
considered as an institution which creates the greatest op- 
portunity for the development of the social nature of youth. 
How, then, can we escape the conclusion that the school is 
directly responsible for guiding into proper channels the 
social life which it has been so effective in producing? 

The development of the individual depends upon his con- 
tacts with society and since the social contacts of youth are 
largely produced by the school, it becomes imperative that 
the school assume the responsibility for developing as great 
a variety as possible of social contacts and for making these 
contacts intense enough and frequent enough to be of real 
educational value. 

The development of the social ideal in the individual is 
not accomplished in a short time. The very young child limits 
his feelings of friendship and altruism to a small group. As 
he grows older this group grows constantly larger. But any 
effective socialization of the individual demands that means 
be consciously provided for cooperation with others as well as 
for competition with them. The modern school should feel 
the responsibility for providing situations which demand both 
cooperation and competition on the part of the pupils gath- 
ered about the school. 
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The home serves in a measure to develop the child as an 
individual. Public control of the home is of course impos- 
sible. But on the other hand the school is a public enterprise, 
paid for by the great mass of people, and directed toward 
public ends. In fact it is difficult to justify the existence of 
the public school on any other ground than that it is nec- 
essary for the education of the masses in order that they 
may take their proper places in the economic, political, and 
social life of their time. So while the home may take care 
of the individual welfare of the child, it remains for the 
school to look after his social development. 

Avocational Training in the High School.—The socializa- 
tion of the child is an important function of the elementary 
school, but when the high school age is reached, it assumes 
still greater importance. The high school age is essentially 
a social age. With adolescence comes normally an enlarge- 
ment of social interests, a strong desire for the company of 
others, and also for voluntary organization into groups for 
all kinds of corporate activities. It is the age when most 
individuals of both sexes have strong inclinations toward 
the formation of clubs for athletic, social, religious, and in- 
tellectual purposes. It is entirely natural that the pupils are 
thrown together intimately. 

Furthermore, the organization of the school offers a con- 
venient basis in the organization of groups for various pur- 
poses. Class organizations offer natural units for the forma- 
tion of competitive groups for athletic purposes, as well as 
for literary, artistic, musical and social interests. 

School organizations have the advantage that they are sub- 
ject to control and can be directed in the proper direction. 
This is too often not the case with organizations of adolescents 
which grow up outside of the school. If the school does not 
provide for the employment of the social instincts of the 
adolescent in proper channels, the street corner, pool hall, ete., 
often become his loafing place, for his desire for social activ- 
ity must in some way be satisfied. The avocations of youth 
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will depend upon how well the school functions in giving 
practice in desirable avocations. The type of amusement 
which satisfies the high school boy and girl depends upon 
the training the school gives them. Whether most of their 
activities will be of the “jazz” type, or whether the desire 
for the more vulgar classes of amusement will be replaced 
by a taste for higher and more educational and cultural types 
of recreation depends upon how well the high school performs 
its functions of socialization. 

Obviously it avails nothing to condemn the lower kinds of 
recreation unless something is done to displace them with 
something better. It takes constructive effort on the part 
of the educator of our youth to develop avocational prefer- 
ences of the better sort. 

Necessity for Practice in Cooperation in the High School.— 
The high school cannot afford to neglect its opportunity to 
teach the spirit of cooperation and helpfulness through the 
medium of real practice in these virtues. A school whose 
methods and discipline are autocratic cannot hope to develop 
social ideals in its pupils. In order to obtain satisfactory 
social reactions the school must aim to build up a situation 
that is natural and real rather than artificial, a social order 
which makes use of the best that is to be found in the environ- 
ment of the youth outside of his school hours. Education is 
not effective unless it ties up closely with real life. If the 
school is to train future citizens in an adequate way, it must 
devise real human situations which resemble closely those of 
the society into which it will some day graduate its pupils. 
H. A. Hollister says: “We are compelled to admit that at best 
the school is but a conventionalized scheme for enabling the 
individual to overtake race growth in time to enter upon 
manhood’s career as nearly as possible abreast of his time.’ 
Such an ideal can be realized only by substituting real life 
situations for artificial ones in our high schools. Perhaps 
an exceptionally high type of mind can profit best by a study 


3 H. A. Hollister: ‘High School Administration,’ page 194. 
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of text books alone, but the rank and file of our high school 
pupils need practice in living, if they are to live well. 

The Development of Social Leadership.—The substitution 
in our high schools for artificial situations of situations based 
on the realities of life will result not only in the training of 
the masses for better living but also in the development of 
yeal leadership of the constructive kind. Leaders are devel- 
oped only by practice in leading, and unless the high school 
offers opportunity for the development of leaders through 
such practices, social stagnation results not only in the high 
school but later on in society itself. This is what has hap- 
pened in many a rural community and smaller center of popu- 
lation. The physical environment has so separated individuals 
from one another that social organization with its develop- 
ment of group activity and the resulting leadership has 
become impossible. The city, with its highly specialized in- 
stitutions and social organizations, on the other hand, pro- 
vides the inspiration which results in the formation of groups 
and the consequent development of leaders. The high school 
has but to provide opportunity for the formation of natural 
social groups and both cooperation and effective leadership 
will develop among the pupils. 

Dr. David Snedden says: “As to whether the first type of 
work—the teaching of the subjects as now oriented and de- 
fined—is worth doing in the serious spirit now exacted, the 
present writer entertains some serious doubt. But as to the 
importance of the second type of work, the maintenance in 
the school of a good social life, he has no doubts whatever.’’4 

Substituting Real for Artificial Situations.—We cannot be 
sure, however, that moral ideals and moral habits formed in 
one situation will carry over into another. In fact we observe 
SO Many cases in which a man uses one set of morals in his 
business and another in his recreations or in his home life 
that we are inclined to wonder how much of the social train- 


4 David Snedden: ‘‘Toward the Formation of Moral Character,’’. Ed, Rev., 
87: 286-297. 
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ing received in the schools will really carry over into the 
situations of the later life of the pupils. Certainly, from 
such experimentation as has been done along this line, it 
becomes apparent that in order to carry over to any con- 
siderable degree at all, the moral training received from 
social contacts in the high school must be had in situations 
very similar to those that will be met with in later life. 

The hopeful thing about moral training in the high school 
is the fact that the adolescent is very impressionable. He 
feels so deeply, that an ideal once gained is likely to become 
a} permanent possession, especially in situations similar to 
the one in which he originally became introduced to the ideal. 
So we may feel sure that student activities of various kinds in 
the high school will have permanent results in the formation 
of useful moral habits, provided they are organized along 
the lines of actual life situations, and then guided by careful 
supervision. 

Training of Teachers for the Guidance of Student Activi- 
ties.—Many schools are insisting that the teachers they em- 
ploy shall be able and willing to supervise or sponsor at least 
one of the student activities organized in the school. The 
cooperation and guidance of the teachers is essential, if the 
activities of the pupils are to be kept on a plane which will 
make them of educational value. Reports of the results seem 
to justify the policy. Many a superintendent testifies that 
with the more systematic organization of student activities 
has come considerable improvement in moral standards. Says 
Superintendent R. D. Moritz of Seward, Nebraska: “Crib- 
bing, petty thievery, cigarette smoking, swearing, obscene 
pictures, and immoral conduct can be almost eliminated from 
the school where such organizations are fostered by the school 
authorities. ... Practically every student above the sixth 
grade is an active member of one of the above organizations 
and the results of our efforts along this line is reflected in 
better scholarship, cleaner athletics, less rowdyism, and above 
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all a good wholseome moral atmosphere among our students.’’5 

But if teachers are to be responsible for the social activi- 
ties of their pupils, they must have training for the work. 
A mere willingness to assist will not suffice, although that is 
a very necessary item, if success is expected. A sponsor for 
a school organization needs to have a background of sociolozy 
and social psychology, as well as a real depth of human sym- 
pathy. An ability to analyze a social situation is essential, 
for the same program of activities is not called for and would 
not be desirable in all situations, and therefore an analysis of 
the social situation of the school and community is necessary 
as a basis for effective work in the social organization of 
every high school. Practice training in sponsoring student 
activities should be a part of the professional requirements 
of Teachers’ Colleges. 

That teachers are obtaining the necessary preparation for 
the guidance of student activities is evidenced by the greater 
interest and willingness they exhibit in connection with the 
sponsoring of such organizations Not long ago many super- 
intendents and most teachers considered that they were 
employed to teach school and not to take care of the social 
interests of their pupils. That phase of education was in their 
estimation properly the work of the home, church, and other 
agencies. 

But the point of view of the teaching profession has 
changed so greatly that now most teachers willingly spend 
part of their time in the supervision of pupil activities. With 
the growing emphasis which schools are placing on social- 
ization, Boards of Education will need to employ enough 
teachers so that the situation may be properly met. If new 
demands are made of the teaching force, it is but reasonable 
that the teachers should be given the time to take care of 
the new responsibilities. An increase in the teaching force 
wi'l he necessary in schools where an extensive social pro- 
gram is made operative. 


5 R. D. Moritz: “A Neglected Subject.” Nebraska Educational Journal, 
November, 1922, page 116. 
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. jails, poorhouses, and insane asylums are 
filled with people we have failed to educate. 
The types therein found are the outstanding in- 
signia of the partial failure of our civilization. 
The cost of upkeep of all the numerous federal, 
state, local and private institutions of a cus- 
todial nature runs into the millions of dollars; 
Sim UMNINE they are a great drain on the taxpayers. If 
part of the money so expended could be diverted to some 
agency that would reduce the number of inmates, a preventive 
agency, would it not be better and perhaps cheaper for 
society ? 

I remember the time when I used to buy a ready-made suit 
—needless to say, I never enjoyed a fit; now I have my suits 
tailor-made and I feel more comfortable and respectable in 
them. In our school work until recently we have been trying 
to fit our students with “ready-made” curricula and courses. 
All students of approximately the same age were supposed to 
be in a given “grade.” If a student were not in the grade 
to which his age automatically assigned him, he was an ab- 
normal child—retarded or bad. The teacher was given a class, 
just as a potter was given a mass of clay, and from class or 
mass, pots were to be turned out—all alike. The idea that 
some of the individuals in a given class had come up through 
an adverse environment, that the home influences or lack of 
them had made an unsocial or antisocial individual of the 
subject to be educated never seemed to occur to some 
administrators. : 

A child at any given period of life is the resultant of hered- 
ity and environment, the latter including home and associa- 
tions. These influences often differ greatly so that instead 
of a homogeneous group—the ideal class—a teacher has in 
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reality a heterogeneous group. In the case of the unsocial 
or antisocial individual—the child who is “bad,” who doesn’t 
fit in, the teacher or the school can do nothing at present ex- 
cept exclude. It is as if a physician should say to his patient, 
“You have cancer, your case is hopeless; I can do nothing for 
you.” The “problem child” is the one ofttimes which turns 
in later life to a criminal career. Once in a while he fools us 
and attains a position of eminence in society. 

The teacher has not the time or energy to psychoanalyze 
each problem child, to investigate its social or hereditary en- 
vironment. It is impossible for the teacher to be a psychia- 
trist, a psychologist, a social worker—his or her amount of 
energy is limited and must of necessity be confined primarily 
to the classroom, but the teacher can and does recognize cases 
that require medical or mental treatment. 

Many of our modern schools have their school physicians, 
a smaller number have their eyesight specialists, a_ still 
smaller number have their school dentists and even nurses. 
Some of our schools have even gone so far as to consider 
the welfare and comfort of their teachers by building ‘“‘teach- 
erages.” This is as it should be, and these, I say emphat- 
ically, are the signs of an advancing civilization—a recogni- 
tion of the relation between the school and society. How- 
ever, these agencies of improvement deal with the body. 

A perusal of our newspapers reveals that too many crimes 
due to a weak or disordered mind are committed. The jail 
is not a sanitarium for the treatment of diseased minds. We 
should recognize the fact that mental disorders and malad- 
justments must be treated beforehand to prevent crime. 
Nowadays we hear a great deal about preventive medicine. 
A health board that permits a small-pox epidemic in any city 
is bitterly criticised for criminal negligence, and rightly so. 
Following up this lead, preventive criminology, preventive 
charity, and preventive insanity in all its mild or violent 
forms should be the keynote of our modern methods by deal- 
ing with mental life. The time to deal with these things is 
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in early life, in childhood. Say what we will, the future 
career of the citizen is shaped and laid in the plastic, forma- 
tive period of childhood; the hereditary impulses being the 
driving forces that await the external agencies that guide 
them in the direction they go. Now where is the child most 
cf the time? In the school. Who is best fitted to observe 
unprejudiced the mental tendencies of the child? Due usually 
to superior training involving courses in psychology and soci- 
ology which all normal schools and colleges require for the 
teaching certificate, due to the large numbers of pupils which 
permit of comparison, the teacher is in a better position than 
the parent to form a more nearly correct judgment. The 
parent, by natural instinct, wants to be its own child’s best 
friend, but often unconsciously is its worst enemy. The 
school has sometimes saved a child from being ruined by its 
parents. 

To set up a “home” per se as the ideal environment of a 
child is a mistake. I have seen some “homes” of pupils that 
a thousand times had better be broken up and the children 
removed to other spheres. A mushy sentimentality idealizes 
each and every “home.” I would that every child had loving 
and intelligent parents, good surroundings, and good train- 
ing in those lovely values too fast disappearing—culture and 
breeding. I would further expand on the ideal home I should 
give if I could to every child by adding artistic and musical 
appreciation, if not training. This would be the background 
for living, this would be the sine qua non for the cultivation 
of a well-rounded personality—something basic, lovely, and 
inspiring. Too many of us in later life are human “duds’— 
we fail to “go off’ because we have had the wrong back- 
ground in childhood. 

Judge Lindsey and Juvenile Courts are doing a splendid 
work for the youth of our land. They are vital. These 
Courts provide social workers to investigate the social back- 
ground of our so-called delinquents and are a step in pre- 
ventive criminology. 
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Dr. William A. White, a psychiatrist of national eminence 
and public spirit, a man with a vision, in an address recently 
before the Public School Association of the District of Colum- 
bia advocated the appointment of a school psychiatrist in 
every large school or at least one in every school system. In 
support of this idea he pointed to the Army which employs 
trained psychiatrists to investigate cases of unusual conduct, 
maladjustments, and to render proper treatment to restore 
the affected soldier to normal mentality if such be possible. 
“Should not as much care be given to our children as to our 
soldiers?” argued Dr. White. 
With Dr. White’s position I am heartily in accord because 


I feel that it will help lighten the teacher’s burden. It would } 


help in the diagnosis of our problem children, show the cause 
of their maladjustment, perhaps provide adequate treatment, 
save the child and add a valued member to society. 
“Today,” says Dr. Stewart Paton, lecturer in Neuro-Biol- 
ogy in Princeton University, “mind is recognized as an ex- 
pression of the activities of the entire human organism, not 
simply of the brain and nervous system. ... He (the psy- 
chiatrist) should be ready to speak with the authority that 
is based upon definite knowledge about the control of the 
emotional and mental symptoms responsible for the conflicts 
disorganizing the human mind. He should have practical 
suggestions to offer about methods of procedure to find peace- 
ful solutions for many of the individual, national, interna- 
tional, and racial problems responsible for provoking the in- 
sane and audacious aggressiveness that make life so precari- 
ous for a large part of the world’s population. Physicians, 
trained in the special psychiatric technic adapted to the study 
of human behavior, are really better prepared than are states- 
men to give valuable advice at peace conferences in regard to 
the methods available for preventing the spread of the dan- 
gerous emotional and mental conflicts that disorganize human 
society.”! Dr. Paton mentions the Phipps Clinic in Baltimore 


1 “Protecting Civilization,’ article in Harper’s Magazine, January, 1924. 
An article of unusually compelling interest. 
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and the Psychopathic Hospital in Boston where provision is 
made for the study of the mind and Dr. Pearce Bailey’s 
Classification Clinic in New York to train teachers who would 
be competent to give instruction along similar lines. 

In considering the appointment of a school psychiatrist we 
ought to bear in mind that he is to interpret human behavior 
in its milder aberrations from the normal or socially accepted 
standard of conduct as well as in its more dangerous and 
violent forms. In its milder aspects, abnormal behavior may 
mean in school work failure or passing marks instead of ‘‘ex- 
cellent,” a lessening of the pupil’s efficiency, a lack of cre- 
ative spirit or energy; out of school subsequently it may mean 
failure in one’s occupation or career or mal-enjoyment of 
life. A student who confesses (as some have to me) that he 
“does not know how to study” could likely be helped by a 
school psychiatrist equally with the one who by proper guid- 
ance could be led into the ranks of brave fire-fighters rather 
than be left ultimately to murder his own grandmother to 
get a thrill. Many students, even those who would never be- 
come the least insane or criminal in tendency might have a 
wider and more brilliant future opened up for them by the 
trained advice of a school psychiatrist. 

Recent evidence of the interest of the Washington branch of 
the American Association of University Women in the estab- 
lishment of a child guidance clinic here was the appropria- 
tion of $200 from its treasury to help pay the salary of a 
psychiatrist to head a “corrective consulting department” 
handling problem children. The amount of money stated is 
small but may be regarded as the nucleus of a larger fund 
to be contributed by various organizations of a non-govern- 
mental nature. Another local evidence of interest is the ap- 
proval of such a clinic by the Columbia Junior High School 
Parent-Teacher Association. Miss Alice Deal, one of the most 
wideawake educators in this city, is doing much to arouse 
the public on the seriousness of the problem child in the com- 
munity. The Washington Council of Social Agencies was 
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also addressed by one of the leaders in Washington’s new era 
of educational progress, the Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Robert L. Haycock, who mentioned among other 
needs the need of a school psychiatrist. 

Since this periodical circulates across the water, it might 
be well to explain that our local school system already has a 
school psychologist supported partly by contributions from 
certain public-spirited organizations. Dr. Jessie Lasalle has 
a group of volunteer workers under her supervision and the 
good work already visible is limited only by the limited funds. 

With the generosity of the last Congress which made pos- 
sible the Five Year Building Program with $19,000,000 avail- 
able for school buildings, the salary increases now being en- 
joyed by the teachers, the Compulsory School Attendance law, 
with the sincere constructive statesmanship of a man like 
Senator Capper of Kansas, with the deep faith and acts of the 
President of the United States in the cause of public educa- 
tion, with the leadership of the president of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, and with the establishment of a Child 
Guidance Clinic or the employment of a school psychiatrist 
which is only a matter of time, we in the District of Colum- 
bia may yet resume our rightful place in the vanguard of the 
great educational army fighting the greatest, most expensive 
and wasteful foe—IGNORANCE. 











The Evolution of Martin Luther as a Reformer 


WILLIAM R. LINGO, DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
JAMESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Ite 


muumucannnuuté T wil] be the purpose of this paper to trace briefly 

the life of Luther from his entrance into the 

] convent at Erfurt to his return to Wartburg 

after the Diet of Worms. An effort will be 

made to treat the subject in such a way as to 

a? show his development from a novice in the mon- 

astery at Erfurt into a reformer of the Roman 

Summing Catholic Church. To accomplish this, it seems 

advisable to discuss briefly the following phases of Luther’s 
career which fall within the period 1505-1520; 


(a) at Erufurt (d) the Debate at Leipsig 
(b) at Wittenberg (e) Excommunication 
(c) the ninety-five Theses (f) the Diet of Worms 
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It is interesting to observe how early the critical and re- 
forming spirit began to develop in Luther. In his earliest 
writings which we have, which consist of notes on the works 
of St. Augustine, he displays an enthusiasm for the author 
but at the same time he shows an aversion for the philosophy 
of Aristotle. This was, of course, a departure in that it op- 
posed the prevailing religious philosophy of the day which 
was scholasticism. About the same time he began to look 
upon the traditions of the church with suspicion. As an ex- 
ample he compared closely the style and context of the sup- 
posed writing of St. Augustine in the Basel edition and found 
two of them forgeries. Very early, also, he began to criticize 
the excessive number of indulgences, compulsory facts, super- 
s‘itious outgrowths of saint worship, excessive number of 
festal days, inadequate education of parish priests, arrogance 
of monks, stupidity and irreligion of jurists, and especially 
the hair-splitting arguments of the scholastics. 
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Luther’s development at Erfurt is characterized mainly by 
his emancipation from some of the principles of the church 
but not to the extent that he could be stamped as a reformer. 
Among these departures might be mentioned his attitude to- 
ward the oppressive doctrines of William Occam. Occamist 
theology taught meditation, prayer, and especially asceticism, 
all of which duties Luther at first filled with punctuality. By 
1515, however, he had begun to free himself from the scholas- 
ticism of what he called the “hog-doctors,” but some of their 
doctrines remained as a part of his convictions. Twelve long 
years of monastic life at Erfurt did it require to fit him for 
the great movement which he was to sponsor, but his experi- 
ences there led him to the perception of the principles which 
formed the groundwork of his preaching as a reformer. 

The spirit of reform in Luther was further developed by 
his visit to Rome. The deep devotion of pilgrims at Rome im- 
pressed Luther and he himself is said to have started to climb 
the sacred stairs reputed to have come from the courtroom of 
Pontius Pilate. But any favorable impressions which he 
might have had were more than offset by his horror at the 
worldliness of the Holy City. He was disgusted with lies told 
about churches and catacombs, surprised at the pomp and 
splendor of the papacy, and taken aback at the way priests 
hurried through mass, yet with all these inconsistencies he 
was not quite yet ready to give up faith in the authority of 
the hierarchy. There is no doubt, however, but that the visit 
to Rome eventually helped Luther to determine his stand 
against the papacy. 

In a study of the growth of Luther’s spirit of reform no 
little importance is to be attached to his lectures at Witten- 
berg. Melancthon said that from Luther’s lectures at Witten- 
berg a new day was now seen to dawn on Christian doctrine.! 
The reformer’s humanistic tendencies which meant opposi- 
tion to the traditions of the church were shown in his uphold- 
ing John Reuchlin who was declared a heretic for opposing 


1 Kostlin: Life of Luther, p. 68. 
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the burning of the Jewish sacred books. He refuted many 
errors in the church, among others that men could earn for- 
giveness by their works and that mere outward penance 
would justify them in the sight of God. The whole ground- 
work of his faith and the basis for his future struggle were 
brought out in these lectures. ‘‘As yet, however, he was only 
seeking to combat those abuses which were outside the spirit 
and teaching of the Catholic Church, when the scandals, of 
traffic in indulgences called him to the field of battle. And 
only when in this battle the pope and the hierarchy sought 
to rob him of his doctrine of salvation and his firm stand 
on the scriptures did he lay hands on the strongholds of 
churchdom.’’2 

We now come to what fanned the spark of Luther’s reform 
spirit into a flame, namely the question of the sale of indul- 
gences. It was maintained by the Catholic Church that for- 
giveness of sins must be gained by the so-called sacrament of 
penance which included private confession and the granting 
of absolution by an official of the church. Even after abso- 
lution he who had confessed must still discharge heavy bur- 
dens of punishment. This system was supposed to touch even 
the life after death when souls of the departed might be 
“prayed out of purgatory.’”® Leo X, who was one of the most 
worldly of popes and who had much less religious fervor than 
renaissance spirit, devised the scheme of granting these priv- 
ileges for a money consideration. His avowed purpose was 
to beautify and improve St. Peter’s Church and to defend 
Christendom against the Turk. The sale of indulgences in 
Germany was delegated to the Archbishop of Mayence who 
in turn sent his agent Tetzel to the neighborhood of Witten- 
berg. From a sermon of Luther’s delivered in the spring of 
1516 it is easily seen that he rejected the abuse of indulgences 
and not the indulgences themselves. He contended that what 
should be regarded with reverence and considered as a means 


2 Kostlin: Life of Luther, p. 80 


3 The past tense of the verb is used merely to avoid s 
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of salvation for the souls of men had been distorted into a 
dishonest scheme for pecuniary profit. However, on Octo- 
ber 31, 1517, he posted the ninety-five theses and for the first 
time publicly attacked the ecclesiastical power of the papacy 
from the standpoint that, in his conviction, it invaded the 
territory reserved to a Power not of this world. 

In 1518 Luther met Dr. John Eck in debate at Leipsig. It 
is important to note here the marked distinction between 
Luther’s position in 1517 and in 1519. Formerly he had evi- 
dently no intentions of striking directly at the main principles 
upon which the church was based but in preparation for his 
debate with Eck he became convinced of the absurdity of the 
claims of the papacy. He discovered that many of the docu- 
ments appealed to in their support were untrustworthy and 
that the whole structure was based on fraud and that it was 
of recent growth. From merely denouncing the sale of indul- 
gences to a denial of the very principles on which the church 
was founded constituted a rapid stride in the direction of a 
final break with the papacy. Luther’s development as a re- 
former had been gradual and he was fully prepared for the 
final break when the occasion should present itself, but the 
Leipsig debate must have convinced him that he was no longer 
in harmony with the Roman Church. It was not until De- 
cember 10, 1520 that Luther finally broke with the papacy 
and publicly renounced the pope’s authority by burning the 
bull of excommunication which had been issued against him. 

Luther attained to the climax of his career as a reformer 
at the Diet of Worms on March 6, 1521. After considerable 
indecision on the part of the emperor, safe conduct to and 
from Worms was finally granted to the condemned heretic in 
order that he might at least present his views if not recant 
his heresies. That the reformer had begun to command 
marked consideration even from his enemies is shown by 
the fact that the summons for him to appear was couched 
in respectful terms and an imperial messenger of Lutheran 
tendencies was despatched to Wittenberg to escort Luther to 
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Worms in state. Luther was not alone on his proposition at 
Worms, he knew it and his enemies knew it. Had he been 
alone his destination probably would have been the stake 
instead of the Diet. All thoughtful men knew full well that 
he was there as sponsor for a great and growing cause, polit- 
ical as well as religious. On Friday, April 26, Luther left 
Worms, his battle for freedom of conscience had been fought 
and won. 
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Expectation 
We have feared the years, 
We’ve endeared the years, 
We have fought them, too, I vow; 
We have rushed the years, 
We have crushed the years, 
Till we’ve | r} > time-stress ’ 
ill we’ve brought the time-stressed now. 


Today we’re in the harbor 
Of an unexplored year: 
The New Year is a new land— 
Resourceful, full and clear. 
It is sunrise in the ship’s port; 
It is davbreak! Cavalier, 
The new land is a free land, 
And you and [I are here. 
MINNIE£ E. Hays. 
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The Place of American Diplomatic History in 
the Curriculum 
LOUIS MARTIN SEARS, PURDUE UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Summucmuunes FTE; World War not only made history; it turned 
mankind’s attention to history already made. 
T The lessons of the past have been studied with 
a more eager scrutiny to determine if perchance 
an earlier appreciation of them might have 
TUATHA UTA ° 
warned the statesmen of the present generation, 
i and thereby have averted the catastrophe. It 
Summers js possible, of course, that such an approach to 
history is too pragmatic. It is conceivable, moreover, that his- 
tory really has no lessons for the present; that her dynamic 
evolution inherently precludes a repetition of events, and 
thereby dooms at once any utilitarian approach. But though 
this may be true, humanity refuses to accept the verdict, and 
turns with a new reverence to the oft-neglected Muse. 

A world force, therefore, underlies for good or ill the new 
enthusiasm for history. Human cravings more compelling 
than the whims of educators demand that an increased share 
of our young people’s attention be directed toward the past. 
The effect upon curricula is certain to be great. It is desir- 
able to inquire into its tendencies. 

It is probable that history in the grades will not be seri- 
ously modified. The children are at the epic stage. History 
is a pageant of heroes and great men. To increase the time 
allotment would be to reduce foundation-building in other 
subjects. A survey of American history from the narrative 
approach is all that can be asked. In high school, however, 
the comprehensiveness of adolescent interests, and the catho- 
licity of spirit which already is responsible for an astounding 
expansion of curriculum, undoubtedly affords a place for a 
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reasonable extension of history instruction in harmony with 
the importance of the subject matter. 

Post-bellum influences have wrought toward increased 
emphasis on Civics, and elementary Economics in the high 
schools. They have been responsible for a previously un- 
thought-of interest in Europe and its history, not only the 
ultra-modern phase which ushered in the War, but also that 
of the centuries preceding, even to the early Middle Age, as 
taught in many high schools. United States History, as 
offered commonly in the fourth year of the high school, has, 
of course, maintained its place. And the emphasis of instruc- 
tion has shifted to Trans-Atlantic influences. To the extent 
which this is true, a distinct gain has been recorded. But 
the question will intrude, Is this sufficient? 

The present pages are a plea for a specific course in Amer- 
ican Diplomatic History in both the high school and the 
college. Less stress is offered on the latter, for its develop- 
ment seems practically assured, at least as an elective, for 
the college as admittedly the training school of leaders, can- 
not neglect so compelling a responsibility. But in the high 
school, unless its need is strongly urged, the course may not 
take root, because of the competition of other subjects in- 
herently less needed. Certainly the high school student as 
a citizen in a country pretending to democracy is entitled to 
a knowledge of his country’s foreign politics, which are of 
all political considerations most vital to the citizen. 

If his local, state, or even national domestic politics go 
askew, the citizen is inconvenienced, his prosperity and com- 
fort are endangered. But on his and his fellow citizens’ de- 
cisions in world politics, his life and his honor are alike at 
stake together with the ultimate existence of his country. 
Foreign relations undoubtedly present the most important 
and far-reaching decisions which the citizen can be called 
upon to make. They constitute, in fact, the highest challenge 
to the intelligence and good sense of the voter. 

The autocrat of other days called personally to the ad- 
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ministration of affairs of state made foreign affairs his first 
study, his abiding concern. His own greatness and the pros- 
perity and existence of his country depended more upon a 
wise foreign policy than upon any other factor. The free 
citizen who has succeeded the autocrat will prove false to his 
heritage if he displays an interest one whit less intelligent 
than that of his predecessor. 

It is evident, at once, that a course in American foreign 
policies requires mature direction. The instructor in a sub- 
ject so teeming in its controversies cannot escape some bias. 
But he should have the maximum of preparation for his task. 
And he should be broadly tolerant; of ideas and students 
both. For he will be ever mindful that the citizen’s reac- 
tion—be he young or be he old—to political phenomena will 
be determined by his own experience and philosophy. 

Whatever the citizen’s philosophy, be it objective or sub- 
jective, he will find in the thread of American diplomacy an 
extraordinary continuity. Diplomacy from 1783 to 1815 was 
a steadfast assertion of independence newly won and not com- 
pleted till the War of 1812 had established our position on 
the sea. The Monroe Doctrine is perhaps most accurately 
viewed as an extension of this independence to an intercon- 
tinental scope. Monroe served notice, and his successors re- 
iterated it, that America would protect herself against threats 
aimed against her welfare from whichever continent directed. 
As thus construed, the Monroe Doctrine has necessarily en- 
dured and will endure so long as the United States remain a 
nation. 

Co-ordinate with independence as a motivating force in 
American experience has been expansion. Much diplomacy 
bas focused on territorial acquisitions. And the creation of: 
a continental empire and then of an over-seas dominion has 
familiarized Americans with all the problems of imperialism, 
problems which by the period of our entry into war in 1917 
were all-encompassing. 

But while the diplomacy of nationalism, with imperialism 
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as its outgrowth, will lead the student to all the politico-eco- 
nomic and philosophical considerations with which he is pre- 
pared to grapple, and will afford the broad sweep for inter- 
pretation which marks the advance of adolescence over child- 
hood, and really indicates maturity, the human element is 
certainly not lacking in the subject of diplomacy. 

To most students, after all, the philosophy of history is 
subordinate to human interest in its characters. And the 
record of American diplomacy is here particularly inspiring. 
The subtle yet idealistic Jefferson, the pompous Pickering, 
the quietly efficient Madison, the unlucky Monroe, and the 
querulous but capable John Quincy Adams, gave to the initial 
stages of American diplomacy an extraordinary impetus. Of 
equal interest with these pioneers, Van Buren, Webster, Cal- 
houn, Buchanan, Marcy, and Cass upheld the State Depart- 
ment’s record for character and talent. In the Civil War, 
Seward, notwithstanding serious mistakes, was certainly a 
colossus. And in the united nation that has followed, Fish, 
and Blaine, Hay, and Root, as well as Bayard, Gresham, and 
Olney, have been illustrious figures. In the World War, Wil- 
son was his own Secretary of State in all that touched our 
major policies. And in Secretary Hughes the long line of 
distinguished statesmen has been brilliantly perpetuated. 

Equally eminent have been our representatives in the for- 
eign field. Many of his countrymen regard Benjamin Frank- 
lin as the first American. Others accord that honor to 
Thomas Jefferson. Both represented the infant nation at 
Versailles. John Adams founded the long line of our dis- 
tinguished ministers at the Court of St. James, among whom 
Thomas Pinckney, William Pinckney, James Monroe, Richard 
Rush, Martin Van Buren, Edward Everett, James Buchanan, 
and Charles Francis Adams are names that stand for char- 
acter and achievement. And since the Civil War, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, John Hay, Whitelaw Reid, Walter Hines Page, 
and John W. Davis. to mention but a few, have well main- 
tained the average. 
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Quite as picturesque, though perhaps a shade less influen- 
tial, one names at random our ministers to other nations. 
John Randolph off to Russia on his flying visit; Pierre Soulé 
duelling in Spain and writing his Ostend Manifesto; Nicholas 
P. Trist concluding his solitary peace with Mexico; Commo- 
dore Perry opening up Japan; Anson Burlingame entering 
China’s diplomatic service; George Bancroft charming Bis- 
marck into friendship; Andrew D. White surveying Santo 
Domingo; Dr. James B. Angell propitiating China; Henry 
Morgenthau protecting American Christians in Turkey; 
everywhere one turns the State Department and its agents 
extend the range of America’s constructive leadership. 

Whatever his approach, philosophical, objective, or both, 
the student comes face to face at last with the questions of 
the present, and the great duel being fought between isolation 
and participation in world affairs. Will he cling then to 
the dicta of the Fathers? Will he hold that they foresaw 
America’s opportunity to lead the world, but deliberately 
turned their back upon it? Or will he say that their great 
wisdom was the wisdom of their times, and that times in- 
evitably change? On his answer and that of his contempo- 
raries depends the destiny of mankind. 

Individually, of course, his answer will vary with his tem- 
perament and the influences to which he is subjected. And 
the instructor, whatever his own preference, must respect the 
integrity of the student’s opinion. Equal intelligence and 
equal heart are oppositely arrayed. But it is certain that no 
opinion respecting America’s future course of international 
relations can be intelligently formed without a knowledge of 
America’s action in the past. The more profound that 
knowledge, the more worthy of respect will be the citizen’s 
opinion. 

To recapitulate, therefore, it is evident under the premise 
of America’s democracy, and in the light of America’s world 
position, that the citizens on whose decisions soon will lie 
the future destinies of their country, are entitled to, are in 
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fact obligated to, receive a training in the diplomatic history 
of their country, with some consideration of its present prob- 
lems. It is obvious that such a course requires the most 
competent instruction. I think it should be further . vident 
that a specialized course as indicated here would make an 
appeal even to students who are somewhat wearied of Ameri- 
can history in its more conventionalized interpretations. If 
indeed these premises and inferences are true, the duty of 
educators and framers of curricula is plain. The average 
citizen is in need of and is entitled to a scientific treatment 
of his country’s foreign policy. Without it he will drift in 
terrified uncertainty at anything not specifically recommended 
by George Washington. With it, he will formulate a point 
of view more distinctively his own. Thus, and thus only, can 
the foreign affairs of the United States be at least in part 
democratized. The situation is a challenge to the historian, 
the educator, and the citizen. 


There Was A School Teacher 


All his long life he cut the plainest rustic sticks 
On which the little folk might need to lean; 

He loved the tameless ones who taught him tricks, 
And judged the good ones with forgiving mien. 


He was content to teach the simple elements 
And never strove to rise to higher spheres; 

His colleagues wondered that he shunned ambitious tents, 
That he preferred to dream away his years. 


All his life long he was content to stay below 
And give to little folk his thinning time: 

He helped to make them laugh and play and simple things to know, 
And said that they had taught his life to rhyme. 


M. B. Faain, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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American Notes—Fditorial 


The overworked teacher is one of the pressing problems of the 
modern public school. A number of circumstances codperate to 
ereate and emphasize this problem. ‘The census shows a rapidly 
increasing population,—which means a mounting annual budget 
for the schools. The cost of public education has greatly increased 
in the past few years,—along with that of everything else that is 
required by our modern civilization. In their expenditures school 
boards, as well as all other public officials, are obliged to “watch their 
step,” or they will be sure to challenge the criticism of their constitu- 
ents, or, perhaps, be asked to step down and out. The public persists 
in retaining the old notion that teaching school is a “soft job,” and 
that the supply of good teachers is inexhaustible. Being an indoor 
service, it is thought of as easy and comfortable, and the inference is 
that the compensation may be kept low without risk, and that vacan- 
cies may be easily filled at short notice. This, in a measure, is true; 
for too many young people are misled, because of these sentiments, 
into thinking that teaching is an easy and reputable employment 
into which they can enter temporarily, to bridge a gap between school 
days and marriage, or establishment in business or a profession for 
their real life work. For these reasons an over-heavy responsibility 
in the schools has to be given to the master and the heads of the 
different departments. This concentrated responsibility and labor 
very often forces these department heads to carry heavier burdens 
than they can well handle. Under these circumstances they are faced 
with the alternative of working harder and longer than they should, 
or resigning. Some can stand up under this overplus of responsi- 
bility and labor, for a time. Many gradually assume, after a while, 
the proverbial “school-teachery” look and manners, and plod on, 
growing gradually less happy, less efficient, and less useful. The 
average span of highly successful and happy service in the schools is, 
unfortunately, short. The number of breakdowns and premature 
retirements is appallingly long. 

The remedy lies with the public. Public opinion must become 
more generally enlightened about financing the schools in accordance 
with the modern demand of the people themselves for an extensive, 
intensive and expensive schooling for their sons and daughters. This 
cannot be given in these modern times, when the technique of all 
sorts of employments and professions has become so much greater 
and more complicated, without larger equipment, more teachers, 
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more money, and more time. If conscientious teachers are over- 
worked and break down, the chances are that the people rather than 
the superintendents, the principals, or the teachers themselves, are 
to blame. It is the best and most conscientious teachers who volun- 
tarily take upon themselves the heavy burdens. All too frequently 
they break down under them. We cannot permit such sacrifices with- 
out blood-guiltiness. Let us place the censure where it belongs,—and 
call a halt on overloading the public schools. 


We have often contended in these pages that the excessive indul- 
gence in “the movies” exposes our young people to serious dangers 
and accounts in large measure for the overwhelming prevalence of 
crime,—especially among the young people of today. It is but nat- 
ural, therefore, that we should call the attention of our readers to 
the following confirmation of this opinion which appears in the 
Boston Herald of December 18, just as we are finishing our work on 
this number of Epucation. It is the clearest brief statement of the 
argument that we have seen anywhere; and, in our opinion, it should 
be read and pondered most thovghtfully by all parents, educators 
and clergymen. The Herald says: 

“Frequent and indiscriminate ‘going to the movies’ undoubtedly 
has its effect in weakening the development of the normal mind, 
according to Dr. Sanger Brown, 2d, chairman of the state commission 
of mental defectives, who today gave the Associated Press his views 
on the results on the mass mind of the ever-growing attraction of 
‘the movies.’ 

“Moving pictures are undoubtedly the easiest conceivable manner 
of registering impressions upon the mind,” said the specialist. ‘To 
sit for hours watching a procession of visual images that are poured 
into the brain, certainly is the equivalent of bringin; 


yp 


up a spoon-fed 
mind. The exercise that a mind gets in making its own associations 
—for instance, summing up its own visual images to illustrate stories 
read in books—is lost, and with this loss of exercise comes probably 
a lessening in the power of the mind to make these associations. I 
should say that continual attendance at the movies might make just 
the difference in a normal individual between a good mind and a 
very mediocre one, or an average mind and a poor one. 

“T believe children lose a great deal if they are permitted to form 
their early impressions from the screen, rather than from their own 
observations of the world and the people around them, or from their 
own powers of imagination. ‘The type of screen dramas so much in 
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vogue today, the ‘high life’ stories, would seem to me a particularly 
bad influence in setting false standards. The high-powered cars, the 
luxurious homes, the costly clothes and jewels shown in the films, all 
tend to emphasize the importance of these things in the minds of 
those who haven’t got them. 

“So far, I am thinking of the effect of continual attendance at the 
movies on the normal mind. When we begin to consider the effect 
on the abnormal or subnormal mind, the consequences may be far 
more serious. It seems quite possible that some of the otherwise 
inexplicable crimes of the mentally weak have been committed as a 
result of things suggested on the screen. Slapstick comedies, as well 
as detective thrillers featuring the commission of crimes, may have 
their effect in suggesting similar deeds to the individual unable to 
discriminate between right and wrong. 

“The comedian of the film knocks a man out with a length of lead 
pipe; the audience laughs, the weak-minded spectator among them. 
We could hardly wonder if he went out afterwards and felled his pal 
with a similar blow, just because he had a notion. 

“Suggestion is something that must be guarded against in the 
case of weak-minded citizens, and there can be no stronger sugges- 


tion than that of the actual photography of actions of humans shown 
on the screen.” 





A school of a national character to train recreation leaders will 
be established by the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America in the near future, according to an announcement by Joseph 
Lee, president of the association. The new school will give graduate 
courses of one year’s duration primarily for the training of the 16,000 
employed workers and the 4,000 volunteers now in public recreation 
work in the United States and Canada. The institution will also 
be open to persons who, for the first time, are seeking training as 
recreation directors. 

The organization and administration of public recreation, includ- 
ing children’s playground activities, community centers, athletic 
fields, stadiums, community music, community drama, nature study, 
handicraft, home play, church recreation, and the relationship of 
recreation to health, safety, delinquency prevention and character 
building, will comprise the major subjects of study in the new school. 
The exact location of the school is still under consideration. 
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Book Reviews 


THE CHILD AND HIS SCHOOL. By Gertrude Hartman. E. P. Dut- 


ton & Company. Price $2.00. 


The sub-title of this book is “An Interpretation of Elementary Educa- 
tion as a Social Process.” This is a thought-provoking study of educa- 
tion, embodying many psychological and pedagogical facts and prin- 
ciples that were experimented with by a group of teachers at the request 
of the Bureau of Educational Experiments. If carefully read it will 
prove suggestive and helpful to the teacher, leading her to a clear 
working hypothesis and a positive method of procedure. Such books 
should be read by teachers for their own growth and inspiration. They 
lift the classroom work onto a level of vision, along the lines of modera 
biology, sociology, and psychology and related sciences. The “class” 
will quickly reflect the new life and light emanating from such teaching. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF LIFE. By Seba Eldridge, Associate Pro- 
fessor in the University of Kansas. Introduction by H. S. Jennings, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins University. New York, The Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 


““ 


In this volume there is “a revaluation of evidence relative to the 
primary factors in the activity and evaluation of living organisms, in- 
eluding factorial analysis of human behavior and experience.” Much 
valuable suggestion and information will be found in the 470 pages of 
the volume, which will be particularly appreciated by students of biology, 
sociology and physics. Price $4.50 net. 


ANIMALS OF LAND AND SEA. By Austin Clark, Curator of Smith- 


sonian Institution. D. Van Rostrand Company. Price $3.00. 


This book will find a varied and always enthusiastic market. It is 
learned enough to be gratefully welcomed by scientists; and at the same 
time sufficiently sketchy and downrightly interesting enough to fasci- 
nate the general reader, including young people,—especially those who 
have leanings toward the study of natural history. There are more than 
seven hundred illustrations explanatory of the facts described in the 
text. Besides its more serious uses the volume would make an especi- 
ally good gift-book for a young person; it will create a habit of obser- 
vation of Nature that will enrich the mind and character of any reader, 


whether old or young. 
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PLANE GEOMETRY, Revised Edition. By Arthur Schultze, F. L. 
Sevenoak, and Elmer Schuyler. The Macmillan Co. 


This popular text book has been revised “to conform to the Report 
of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements, and to the 
requirements of the New York State Regents, and of the College En- 
trance Examination Board.” A prominent aim is “to introduce the 
student systematically to original work.” Nineteen methods of prov- 
ing types of theorems are stated in various places in the book. These 
are excellent and could well be collected into a working summary. The 
book begins with a page of helpful suggestions to the student on how 
to study. Original theorems, problems of computation, and problems 
of construction are abundant. Proofs of the regular theorems and 
problems are in general outlined in full, leaving only an occasional 
reason to be supplied. The previous edition had more suggested proofs. 
The area of the rectangle is proved. In the Appendix there are 124 
excellent practical problems with illustrations, a few pages of Trigo- 
nometry, and a short history of geometry. This book has long been 
one of the best for developing power of attack, and the revised edition 
will no doubt appeal to many teachers, Ropert R, GOFF. 


ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA. By D. E. Smith and W. D. Reeve. 
Ginn & Co. 


This book is a continuation of Essentials of Algebra, Book One, by 
the same authors. The contents are Algebraic Functions, Linear Equa- 
tions and Determinants, Quadratic Equations, Exponents and Radicals, 
Logarithms, Trigonometry with Logarithms, Series, General Review Drill, 
and Tables. The first chapter is most interesting. The nature, nota- 
tion, evaluation, and graphs of algebraic functions are developed and 
applied. Graphs are used to find maxima and minima. This work 
approaches slightly the field of caleulus. For diagnosis and drill there 
are various tests; a true and false test, three recognition tests, a time 
test on factoring, a chapter test, and a general review. All chapters 
end with a general review and test. There is an original matching test 
for graphs of quadratic functions. Problems are most carefully se- 
lected. An excellent chapter on trigonometry with logarithms follows 
logarithms. The tables of sines, cosines and tangents are arranged 
horizontally instead of vertically, which is psychologically correct, since 
we have the logarithms of numbers horizontally. The book is modern 
in every way and has more than the usual material that is now con- 


sidered necessary. ROBERT R. GOFF. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Robert 

Granville Caldwell, Ph.D. (Princeton), Professor of American History, 

The Rice Institute. 1492-1860 is the period covered. There are several 

excellent maps. G, P, Putnam’s Sons. 1925. 


The changing currents of experience necessitate the frequent re- 
writing of history. The facts are the same, but their meaning is seen 
from a different angle. Facts are causes; and that which they cause 
is the interpreter of the facts. This author significantly states in his 
preface that he has “always tried to make clear the difference between 
the facts and the interpretation, and where the latter is at variance 
with widely accepted opinion, as in the treatment of the great debates 
between Lincoln and Douglas, the evidence in the case has been given 
more fully than usual, and the other point of view has always been 
stated.” The reviewer has quoted this sentence because it is typical of 
the author’s method, and suggests one of the charms of the volume. 
The reader feels that he is getting all sides of controverted matters, 
and is given viewpoints that will aid him in making his own estimates 
and lead him on to opinions of his own which will be defensible. From 
title page to conclusion of the index there are 520 pages. An admir- 
able text book and an interesting volume for straight and profitable 


reading. 


NEW FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By H. E. Hawkes, W. A. Luby 
and F. C. Touton. Ginn & Co. 


All text books in high school algebra that were published over five 
years ago, have to be revised because of the changed conditions in 
regard to aims, content, and method of presentation. The New First 
Course in Algebra brings this well known book up into line, according 


to modern requirements. There is greater emphasis on the formula and 


the graph. Another point that attracts notice is the abundance of 


oral exercises. The approach to each topic is in general simple and 
clear, and the practice work suited to the abilities of the student. There 
is a very good collection of verbal problems. A comparatively new help 
in the solution of problems is the condensing of the verbal statement 
into a semi-algebraic equation. For example, the statement in the 
problem might be, “The sum of two numbers is 52”; but the first state- 
ment in the solution would be, “First number + second number = 52.” 
In all, there are 357 pages, which offer about as much material as can 
be found in any book of this kind. It looks like a most desirable book 
for the class room. RoBertT R. GOFF. 





